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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


ON THE STATE OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 
IN EUROPE. 


Tr the art of instructing the deaf and dumb of the human 
race to converse with their fellow men and women cannot be 
traced to times of very remote antiquity, it is not however to 
be ranked among the discoveries which belong iz frincifie to 
the present age. We know of works upon the subject of 
teaching the deaf and dumb to think, and write, and to learn 
useful arts, published as early as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. I shall mention one in the Italian language, 
by a Signor Affinate, printed in 1606, and another in Spanish, 
by Don Juan Pablo Bonet, printed in 1620. These two pub- 
lications are generally reputed to be the oldest upon the subject 
extant. Dr. Ammann, a Swiss physician, who taught several 
deaf dumb children in Amsterdam to speak, above a hundred 
years ago, has left us his Surdus loguens, printed in 1692, and his 
De Loguela, printed in 1700. In addition to these documents 
of what has been done long before our generation, there are 
sufficient proofs, that within a very few years after the publi- 
cation of the Italian and Spanish works just quoted, and be- 
fore Doctor Ammann began to instruct any person whatever, 
some Englishmen of considerable learning and ingenuity hke- 
wise conceived the extensive and almost astonishing idea of 
teaching the deaf dumb to understand the ordinary conversa- 
tion of other persons, and to speak intelligibly themselves ; 
thus, as it were, breaking down the barrier of destiny, to lead 
these unfortunates into'a complete participation of the mighty 
medium possessed by the rest of the children of men for the 
VOL. VIII. 46 
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developement and expansion of the human mind, as well as 
for the purpose of binding us more firmly by the pleasures to 
the duties of social intercourse. The faculty of speech was 
thenceforward made known to those desolate beings, who had 
seemed to be for ever excluded from its advantages ; and this 
benevolent art has been practised with the intermission of 
very short intervals, in some part of Great Britain, ever since. 

The physiological principles, which must have led to the 
first conception of the possibility of teaching those persons to 
speak who are dumb from deafness, and not from want of the 
articulating organs, are very simple. 

Hearing is the universal medium of intercourse among . 
men ; it is also the regulator and medium by which men are 
guided, and learn to express their thoughts to one another by 
sounds, that is, to speak. Hearing excites the child to make 
exertions for the production of sounds, like those which, day 
after day, it learns to understand are the usual signals of things, 
of thought and will, among its protectors and its playfellows. 
Hearing is at the same time the criterion by which a child is 
enabled with ease to judge of every sound, and to regulate its 
first attempts at moulding and exercising its organs in a way 
which shall produce sounds like those uttered with such ef- 
fect by the persons from whom it has to claim assistance and 
affection. 

A deprivation of the sense of hearing from the period of 
infancy, whether accidental or constitutional, having univer- 
sally had fora concomitant a deprivation of oral speech, it be- 
came the received opinion, that where the sense of hearing 
was not to be excited, it was likewise impossible to enable the 
person labouring under that deficiency to understand breath- 
ing language, and equally so to pronounce intentioned, intel- 
ligible sounds. 

Nevertheless, these sounds are produced by ceriain mo- 
tions, modulations or appulses of organs of or within the 
mouth. ‘hese organs are all necessary or useful for other 
purposes Important in the animal economy, and indispensable 
to a deaf person as well as to any other. And deaf persons 
usually have these organs as perfect as persons who hear tho- 
rouchiy well. And like causes like effects. 

Again, these sounds, and the concealed motions which pro- 
duce them, are accompanied with visible and distinct appear- 

ances. 
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The sense of seeing is very acute. And as our sense of 
hearing is always observed to seem stronger and more accu- 
rate in the dark, because then all our powers of attention are 
concentered upon that one medium of perception, so with the 
deaf, their sense of seeing is generally quicker than ours, be- 
cause better exercised, and that the force of their attention is 
not divided or called off by the attractions of a sense so power- 
ful as that of hearing. If then, ordinary persons can take no- 
tice of many, out of the great variety of changes the muscles 
of the face undergo in pronouncing a set of articulate sounds, 
and that we admit (what it is impossible to deny) that sounds 
which are distinct are, as we have already hinted, produced by 
distinct motions ; it must follow to the comprehension of eve- 
ry reasoning mind, that the acute and well exercised sight of 
a deaf person, whose undivided attention is bestowed unremit- 
tingly to that single object, may gradually learn to distinguish 
the motions exhibited on the countenance in pronouncing any 
word ; and that he may at length succeed in making the very 
same motions, which (exactly the same—effected in the same 
manner—) cannot fail of producing the very sounds uttered 
by people who have learned to speak by hearing. 

The literati of France, not over much inclined to allow cre- 
dit to the inventive spirit of their proud maritime neighbours, 
or self complacently predisposed to claim all such merit for 
themselves, dispute with England the palm of superiour ge- 
nius and humanity, in respect to the unfortunate dumb and 
deaf. Their various governments have, since the foundation 
laid by their munificent Bourbons, certainly done much to at- 
tract the attention of the universe, and to claim the principal 
merit among the powers of the earth which are most syste- 
matically desirous to ease the afflicted from the oppressive 
weight of evil. The world looks with admiration at the pro- 
gress of the schools of De l’Epée and Sicard, in which the 
communications of thought are however carried on by a lan- 
cuage not intelligible to the generality of men: the glory of 
their neighbours is, that they first, in despite of seeraing im- 
possibility, taught to operate in favour of the speechless the 
last of miracles,—to impart to them the gift of tongues, 
and that in England the bounty of private individuals keeps 
pace with the munificence of the princes of other countries. 

The celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, who figured as an au- 
thor in the beginning of the seventeenth century, from 1630 
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to 1660, gives an account of a deaf-dumb young man, who 
was taught to know what was spoken to him. 

Dr. Wallis gives, in the Philosophical Transactions, Abridg- 
ment Nos. 61 and 245, a very minute description of the me- 
thod by which he taught one, a deaf and dumb pupil, to write ; 
and some general notions upon the manner in which he in- 
structed another, a deaf-dumb person, to speak. The first, a 
Mr. Daniel Whalley, was taught by the doctor to under- 
stand the English language mentally, and to become such a 
proficient in writing, that he could express his own thoughts 
readily upon paper, and comprehend what was written to him 
by other persons ; the second was Mr. Alexander Popham, 
brother in law to the Earl of Oxford. 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding instances so conclu- 
sive as these, and all which had been done in Italy, in Spain, 
and in Holland, as well as in England, the physiological fact, 
that those persons who are born deaf are not necessarily 
dumb likewise, or destitute of the reasoning faculties, did not 
begin to be universally considered, much less admitted, until 
it received in France a splendid demonstration by the success 
of the Abbé de l’Epeé in that celebrated experiment which 
has served as the ground work of the pleasing comedy distin- 
guished by his name, in the French language, and performed 
in English under the equally appropriate title of DEa¥ and 
DUMB. The progress which had been made in other coun- 
tries, however satisfactory in most instances, and convincing 
in the result, was from lamentable fatality of but partial ex- 
tension, and seemed, after some uncertain duration, to be lost 
in obscurity. The consequence was, in the intervals, that 
many minds endued with valuable natural qualities remained 
buried under the accumulating rust of neglect, and confound- 
ed with hopeless ideots. Mr. De l’Epée’s success attracted 
the attention of monarchs, and many of the most elevated 
among the crowned regulators of nations have, since that epo- 
cha, deemed it highly becoming their glory to notice this sci- 
ence in the manner the most efficient. Several establishments 
are, at the present moment, ina state of activity in various 
parts of Europe, under the immediate patronage, and in most 
instances at the expense of the sovereigns. The example was 
set by France : Germany followed : The countries in which, 
judging by the most ancient documents that have come to our 
knowledge, the light of theoretical publicity was first thrown 
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upon this curious subject, have joined in the benevolent un- 
dertaking. While the free contributions of private individu- 
als support in England the greatest purely benevolent estab- 
lishment of the kind perhaps in existence ; two other institu- 
tions for the children of rich people are rendered productive 
of very ample incomes to their proprietory instructers. In 
Denmark and in Russia the respective governments have re- 
cently established royal and imperial foundations for the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb to the highest degree of attain- 
ment of which they may be susceptible. 

Upon a subject so intimately connected with philological 
and liberal knowledge, and peculiarly interesting to the mind 
either of curiosity or benevolence, it may be acceptable to 
know what, in the various institutions of this nature now in 
being, has been done, where they are established, and by 
whom, as well as under whose auspices. A sketch of the va- 
rious methods practised in those institutions will enable the 
inquiring mind to judge of their comparative advantages, and, 
if the heart or genius prompt, to contribute to the extension 
of the blessing. 

The want of an establishment of this kind is a reproach in 
the system of universal instruction, which, at least in the spi- 
rit of our republican institutions, is recognized by the funda- 
mental laws of the United States. Possessed of the knowledge, 
should the subject be taken up by our federal or state legisla- 


ture, there shall not be wanting a person willing to direct the 
course of instruction—and disinterestedly. 


C. M. MANN, 


Professor of Languages and of the Belles Lettres. 
New York, May 8, 1810. 


(To be continued.) 





REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


(Continued from page 309.) 


i. | weep not spend much time in refuting the second ob- 
jection, * That these languages, when acquired, are not worth 
the labour.” There never was a man of learning and taste, 
who would not deny the fact. Those persons are most de- 
lighted with the ancient writers, who understand them best ; 
and none affect to despise them, but they who are ignorant of 
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368 ON THE UTILITY oF [ JUNE, 
their value.—Whether the pleasure and profit arising from 
the knowledge of the classick tongues is sufficient to repay 
the toil of acquiring them, is a point which those only who 
have made the acquisition are entitled to determine. And 
they, we are sure, will determine in the affirmative. The ad- 
mirer of Homer and Demosthenes, Virgil and Cicero, Xeno- 
phon and Cesar, Herodotus and Livy, will tell us, that he 
would not for any consideration give up his skill in the lan- 
guage of those authors. Lvery man of learning wishes, that 
his son may be learned ; and that not so much from a view 
to pecuniary advantage, as from a desire to have him supplied 
with the means of useful instruction and liberal amusement. 
it is true, that habit will make us fond of trifling pursuits, and 
mistake imaginary for real excellence. The being accustom- 
ed to that kind of study, and perhaps also the pride, or the va- 
nity, or simply the consciousness, of being learned, may ac- 
count for part of the pleasure that attends the perusal of the 
Greek and Roman writings. But sure it is but a small part 
which may be thus accounted for. The Greeks were more 
passionate admirers of Homer and Demosthenes, and the Ro- 
mans of Virgil and Cicero, than we ; and yet were not under 
the necessity of employing so much time in the study of these 
authors, nor, consequently, so liable to contract a liking from 
long acquaintance, or to be proud of an accomplishment which 
was common to them with all their countrymen. 

The knowledge of the classicks is the best foundation to 
the study of law, physick, theology, rhetorick, agriculture, 
and other honourable arts and sciences. In polite nations, 
and in companies where the rational character is held in any 
esteem, it has generally been regarded as a recommendatory 
talent. Asa source of recreation, for filling up the intervals 
of leisure, its importance has been acknowledged by many 
names of the highest authority. And surely the muses are 
more clegant, more instructive, and more pleasing compa- 
nions, than dogs, horses, gamblers, or sots : and in attending 
to the wisdom of former ages, we may reasonably be thought 
to pass our time to better purpose, than in hearing or helping 
about the censures, calumnies, and other follies, of the pre- 
sent. 

Ill. It has been said, that “ school-learning has a tendency 
to encumber the genius, and, consequently, to weaken rather 
than improve the mind.” Here opens another field for decla- 
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mation. Who has not heard the learned formality of Ben 
Johnson opposed to Shakespeare’s “ native wood-notes wild ;” 
and inferences made from the comparison, very much to the 
discredit, not of the learned poet only, but of learning itself ? 
Milton, too, is thought by some to have possessed a superflu- 
ity of erudition, as well as to have been too ostentatious in dis- 
playing it. And the ancients are supposed to have derived 
ereat benefit from their not being obliged, as we are, to study 
a number of languages. 

It is true, a man may be so intemperate in reading, as to 
hurt both his body and his mind. They who always read, and 
never think, become pedants and changelings. And those 
who employ the best part of their time in learning languages, 
are rarcly found to make proficiency in artor science. To 
gain a perfect knowledge even of one tongue, is a work of 
much labour ; though some men have such a talent this way 
as to acquire, with moderate application, a competent skill in 
several. Milton, before he was twenty years old, had com- 
posed verses in Latin, Italian, and Greek, as well as in Eng- 
lish. But the generality of minds are not equal to this ; nor 
is it necessary they should. One may be very sensible of the 
beauties of a foreign tongue, and may read it with ease and 
pleasure, who can neither speak it, nor compose init. And, 
except where the genius has a facility in acquiring them, and 
a strong bias to that sort of study, I would not recommend it 
to a young man to make himself master of many languages. 
lor, surely, to be able to express the same thought in the di- 
alects of ten different nations, is not the end for which man 
was sent into the world. 

The present objection, as well as the former, is founded 
on what every man of letters would call a mistake of fact. No 
person who understands Greek and Latin will ever admit, 
that these languages can be an incumbrance to the mind. 
And perhaps it would be difficult to prove, even by a single 
instance, that genius was ever hurt by learning. Ben John- 
son’s misfortune was, not that he knew too much, but that he 
could not make a proper use of his knowledge ; a misfortune, 
which arose rather from a defect of genius or taste, than from 
a superabundance of erudition. With the same genius, and 
less learning, he would probably have made a worse figure.— 
His play of Catiline is an ill-digested collection of facts and 
passages from Sallust. Was it his knowledge of Greek and 
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Latin that prevented his making a better choice ? To com- 
prehend every thing the historian has recorded of that incen- 
diary, it is not requisite that one should be a great scholar. 
By looking into Rose’s translation, any man who understands 
English may make himself master of the whole narrative in 
haifa day. It was Johnson’s want of taste, that made him 
transfer from the history to the play some passages and facts 
that suit not the genius of dramatick writing : it was want of 
taste, that made him dispose his materials according to 
the historical arrangement ; which, however favourable to 
calm information, is not calculated for working those effects 
on the passions and fancy, which it is the aim of tragedy to 
produce. Itwas the same want of taste, that made him, out 
of a rigid attachment to historical truth, lengthen his piece 
With supernumerary events inconsistent with the unity of 
design, ‘and not subservient to the catastrophe ; and it was 
doubiless owing to want of invention, that he confined himself 
so strictly to the letter of the story. Had he recollected the 
advice of Horace, (of which he could not be ignorant, as he 
translated the whole poem into English verse), he must have 
avoided some of these faults : 


Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Non circa vilem patulumgque moraberis orbem, 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
Interpres ; nec desilies imitator in arctum, 

Unde pedem proferre pudor vetat, aut operis lex.* 


A little more learning, therefore, or rather a more seasonable 
application of what he had, would have been of great use to 
the author on this occasion.—Shakespeare’s play of Julius 
Cesar is founded on Plutarch’s life of Brutus. ‘The poet has 
adopted many of the incidents and speeches recorded by the 
historian, whom he had read in Sir Thomas North’s transla- 
tion. But great judgment appears in the choice of passages. 
Those events and sentiments that either are affecting in them- 
selves, or contribute to the display of human characters and 
passions, he has adopted ; what seemed unsuitable to the dra- 
ma is omitted. By reading Plutarch and Sophocles in the 
original, together with the Poeticks of Aristotle and Horace’s 
epistle to the Pisoes, Shakespeare might have made this tra- 
gedy better ; but I cannot conceive how such a preparation, 


* Ar. Poet. vers. 135. See Dr. Hurd’s elegant commentary and notes. 
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had the poet been capable of it, could have been the cause of 
his making it worse. It is very probable, that the instance 
of Shakespeare may have induced some persons to think un- 
favourably of the influence of learning upon genius; but a 
conclusion so important should never be inferred from one in- 
stance, especially when that is allowed to be extraordinary, 
and almost supernatural. From the phenomena of so tran- 
scendant a genius, we must not judge of human nature in 
general ; no more than we are to take the rules of British 
agriculture from what is practised in the Summer islands.— 
Nor let it be any objection to the utility of classick learning, 
that we often meet with men of excellent parts, whose facul- 
ties were never improved, either by the doctrine or by the 
discipline of the schools. A practice which is not indispensa- 
bly necessary, may yet be highly useful. We have heard of 
merchants, who could hardly write or read, superintending an 
extensive commerce, and acquiring great wealth and esteem 
by the most honourable means: yet’ who will say, that writing 
and reading are not useful to the merchant? Tere have 
been men eminent both for genius and for virtue, who in the 
beginning of life were almost totally neglected : yet who will 
say, that the care of parents, and early habits of virtue and re- 
flection, are not of infinite importance to the human mind ? 
Milton was one of the most learned men this nation ever 
produced. But his great learning neither impaired his judg- 
ment, nor checked his imagination. A richer vein of inven- 
tion, as well as a more correct taste, appears in the Paradise 
Lost, written when he was near sixty years of age, than in any 
of his earlier performances. Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes, which were his last works, are not so full of ima- 
gery, nor admit so much fancy, as many of his other pieces ; 
but they discover a consummate judgment ; and little is want- 
ing to make each of them perfect in its kind.—I am not of- 
fended at that profusion of learning which here and there ap- 
pears in the Paradise Lost. It gives a classical air to the po- 
em : it refreshes the mind with new ideas; and there is 
something, in the very sound of the names of places and per- 
sons whom he celebrates, that is wonderfully pleasing to the. 
ear. Admit all this to be no better than pedantick superflu- 
ity ; yet will it not follow, that Milton’s learning did him any 
harm upon the whole, provided it appear to have improved 
him in matters of higher importance. And that it did so, is 
VOL. VIII. 47 
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undeniable. This poet is not more eminent for strength and 
sublimity of genius, than for the art of his composition ; 
which he owed partly to a fine taste in harmony, and partly 

to his accurate knowledge of the ancients. The style of his 

numbers has not often been imitated with success. It is not 

merely the want of rhyme, nor the diversified position of pau- 

ses, nor the drawing out of the sense from one line to ano- 

ther ; far lessis it the mixture of antiquated words and strange 

idioms, that constitutes the charm of Milton’s versification ; 

though many of his imitators, when they copy him in these 

er in some of these respects, think they have acquitted them- 

selves very well. But one must study the best classick au- 
thors with as much critical skill as Milton did, before one can 

pretend to rival him in the art of harmonious writing. For, 

after all the rules that can be given, there is something in 

this art, which cannot be acquired but by a careful study of 
the ancient masters, particularly Homer, Demosthenes, Plato, 

Cicero, and Virgil ; every one of whom, or at least the two 
first and the last, it would be easy to prove, that Milton has 
imitated, in the construction of his numbers.—In a word, we 
have good reason to conclude, that Milton’s genius, instead of 
being overioaded or encumbered, was greatly improved, en- 
riched, and refined, by his learning. At least we are sure 

this was his own opinion. Never was there a more indefati- 
gable student. And from the superabundance of classick al- 
lusions to be met with in every page of his poetry, we may 

suess how highly he valued the literature of Greece and 

Rome, and how frequently he meditated upon it. 

Spenser was learned in Latin and Greek, as well as in Ita- 
lian. But either the fashion of the times, or some deficiency 
in his own taste, inclined him to prefer the modern to the an- 
cient models. His genius was comprehensive and sublime, 
his style copious, his sense of harmony delicate : and nothing 
seems to have been wanting to make him a poet of the high- 
est rank, but a more intimate acquaintance with the classick 
authors. We may at least venture to say, that if he had been 
a littke more conversant in these, he would not, in his Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, have debased the tenderness of pastoral with 
the impure mixture of theological disputation ; nor would he 
have been so intoxicated with the splendid faults of the Or- 
lando Furioso, as to construct his Fairy Queen on that Go- 
thick mode}, rgther than according to the plan which Homer 
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invented, and which Virgil and Tasso (who were also favou- 
rites with our author) had so happily imitated. It is said to be 
on account of the purity of his style, and the variety of his in- 
vention, and not for any thing admirable in his plan, that the 
Italians in general prefer Ariosto to Tasso :*—and indeed we 
can hardly conceive, how a tale so complex and so absurd, so 
heterogeneous in its parts, and so extravagant as a whole, 
should be more esteemed than a simple, probable, perspicu- 
ous, and interesting fable. Yet Spenser gave the preference 
to the former ; a fact so extraordinary, considering his abili- 
ties in other respects, that we cannot account for it, without 
supposing it to have been partly the effect of a bias contract- 
ed by long acquaintance. And if so, have we not reason to 
think, that if he had been but equally conversant with better 
patterns, his taste would have acquired a different and better 
direction ? 

Dryden’s knowledge of foreign and ancient languages did 
not prevent his being a perfect master of his own. No au- 
thor ever had a more exquisite sense of the energy and beau- 
ty of English words ; though it cannot be denied, that his 
aversion to words of foreign original, and his desire on all oc- 
casions to do honour to his mother-tongue, betrays him fre- 
quently into mean phrases and vulgar idioms. His unhappy 
circumstances, or rather perhaps the fashion of his age, alike 
unfriendly to good morals and good writing, did not permit 
him to avail himself of his great learning so much as might 
have been expected. The author of Polymetis has proved 
him guilty of many mistakes in regard te the ancient mytho- 
logy : and I believe it will be allowed, by all his impartial 
readers, that a little more learning, or something of a more 
classical taste, would have been of great use to him, as it was 
to his illustrious imitator. 


*The Academicians della Crusca published criticisms on Tasso’s 
Gierusalemme Liberata ; but those related chiefly to the language, and 
were founded in too rigorous a partiality for the Florentine dialect. But 
“the magnificence of Tasso’s numbers and diction, together with his 
great conformity to epick rules, will for ever overbalance Ariosto’s 
superiour gracefulness and rapidity of expression, and greater fer- 
tility of invention. The Serusalem will always be the more striking, 
and the Orlando the more pleasing of the two poems.” 

Baretti on Italy, vol. I. p. 252 
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I know not whether any nation ever produced a more sin- 
gular genius than Cowley. He abounds in tender thoughts, 
beautiful lines, and emphatical expressions. His wit is inex- 
haustible, and his learning extensive ; but his taste is gene- 
rally barbarous, and seems to have been formed upon such 
models as Donne, Martial, and the worst parts of Ovid : nor 
is it possible to read his longer poems with pleasure, while 
we retain any relish for the simplicity of ancient composition. 
If this author’s ideas had been fewer, his conceits would have 
been less frequent ; so that in one respect learning may be 
said to have hurt his genius. Yet it does not appear, that his 
Greek and Latin did him any harm; for his imitations of 
Anacreon are almost the only parts of him that are now re- 
membered or read. His Davideis, and his translations of 
Pindar are destitute of harmony, simplicity, and every other 
classical grace. Had his inclinations led him to a frequent 
perusal of the most elegant authors of antiquity, his poems 
would certainly have been the better for it. 

It was never said, nor thought, that Swift, Pope, or Addi- 
son,* impaired their genius by too close an application to La- 
tin and Greek. On the contrary, we have reason to ascribe 
to their knowledge of these tongues, that classical purity of 
style by which their writings are distinguished. All our 


* « Mr. Addison employed his first years in the study of the old Greek 
and Roman writers ; whose language and manner he caught at that 
time of life, as strongly as other young people gain a French accent, or 
a genteelair. An early acquaintance with the classicks is what may be 
called the good-breeding of poctry, as it gives a certain gracefulness 
which never forsakes a mind that contracted it in youth, but is seldom 
or never hit by those who would learn it too late. He first distinguish- 
ed himself by his Latin compositions, published in the JZusae Anglica- 
nae; and was admired as one of the best authors since the Augustan 
age,in the two universities, and the greatest part of Europe, before he 
was talked ofas a poet in town. ‘here is not perhaps any harder task 
than to tame the natural wildness of wit, and to civilize the fancy. The 
generality of our old English poets abound in forced conceits and affect- 
ed phrases ; and even those who are said to come the nearest to exact- 
ness are but too often fond of unnatural beauties, and aim at something 
better than perfection. If Mr. Addison’s example and precepts be the 
occasion, that there now begins to be a great demand for correctness, 
we may justly attribute it to his being first fashioned by the ancient mo- 
dels, and familiarized to propriety of thought, and chastity of style.” 

Tickel’s account of the life and writings of Addison. 
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most eminent philosophers and divines, Bacon, Newton, Cud- 
worth; Hooker, Taylor, Atterbury, Stillingfleet, were pro- 
foundly skilled in ancient literature. And every rational ad- 
mirer of Mr. Locke will acknowledge, that if his learning 
had been equal to his good sense and manly spirit, his works 
would have been still more creditable to himself, and more 
useful to mankind. 

In writings of wit and humour, one wouid be apt to think, 
that there is no great occasion for the knowledge of antiquity ; 
it being the author’s chief aim and business, to accommodate 
himself to the manners of the present time. And if study be 
detrimental to any faculty of the mind, we might suspect, 
that a playful imagination, the parent of wit and humour, 
would be most likely to suffer by it. Yet the history of our 
first-rate geniuses in this way (Shakespeare always excepted) 
is a proof of the contrary. There is more learning, as well 
as more wit, in Hudibras, than in any book of the same size 
nowextant. Inthe Tale of a Tub, the Tatler, and the Spec- 
tator, the Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, and in many parts 
of Fielding, we discover at once a brilliant wit and copious 
erudition. 

I have confined these -brief remarks to English writers. 
But the same thing might be proved by examples from every 
literary nation of modern, and even of ancient Europe. For 
we must not suppose, that the Greek and Latin authors, be- 
cause they did not study many languages, were illiterate 
men. Homer and Virgil were skilled in ail the learning of 
their time. The men of letters in those days were capable 
of more intense application, and had a greater thirst of know- 
ledge, than rhe gencrality of the moderns ; and would often, 
in defiance of poverty, fatigue, and danger, travel into distant 
lan ‘s, and visit famous places and persons, to qualify them- 
selves for instructing mankind. And, however learned we 
may be in modern writings, our curiosity can hardly fail to 
be raised in regard to the ancient, when we consider, that the 
greater part of these were the work, and contain the thoughts 
of men, who had themselves been engaged in the most event- 
ful scenes of active life ; while most modern books contain 
only the notions of speculative writers, who know but the the- 
ory of business, and that but imperfectly, and whose deter- 
minations upon the principles of great affairs, and the feel- 
ings and sentiments peculiar to active life, are little better 
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than conjecture.—At any rate, may we not affirm, that “ with- 
out the aid of ancient learning, genius cannot hope to rise to 
those honours to which it is entitled, nor to reach that perfec- 
tion to which it naturally aspires ?’?’ The exceptions are so 
few, and so singular, that it is unnecessary to insist upon 
them. 

Were we to consider this matter abstractly, we should be 
led to the same conclusion. For what is the effect of learn- 
ing upon a sound mind? Is it not to enlarge our stock of 
ideas ; to ascertain and correct our experimental knowledge ; 
to give us habits of attention, recollection and observation ; 
and help us to methodise our thoughts, whether acquired 
or natural, as well as to express them with perspicuity and 
elegance ? This may give a direction to our inventive pow- 
ers, but surely cannot weaken them. ‘The very worst effect 
that classical learning can produce on the intelligent enind, 
is, that it may sometimes transform an original genius into 
an imitator. Yet this happens not often ; and when it does 
happen, we ouglit not perhaps to complain. Ingenious imi- 
tations may be as delightful, and as useful, as original com- 
positions. One would not exchange Virgil’s Georgick for 
twenty such poems as Hesiod’s Works and Days, nor Pope’s 
Eloisa for all the Epistles of Ovid. The sixth book of the 
Eneid, though an imitation of the eleventh of the Odys- 
sey, ls incomparably more sublime ; and the night-adventure 
of Diomede and Ulysses, excellent as it is, must be allowed 
to be inferiour to the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. Several 
cantos might be mentioned of the Fairy Queen, the preserva- 
tion of which would not compensate the loss of Ze Castle of 
Indolence : and notwithstanding the terit of Cervantes, I be- 
lieve there are few criticks in Great Britain, who do not think 
in their hearts, that Fielding has outdone his master. While 
the literary world can boast of such imitators as Virgil and 
Tasso, Boileau and Pope, it has no great reason to lament the 
scarcity of orginal writers. 


(To be continued.) 





SILVA, No. 64. 


. tah fis, mie td i Mac aks, bos 


50 Naidas et Dryadas mediis incedere silvis. 
bn Ovid. VI. Metam. 452. 





ERASMUS. 
"Y'u1s great scholar is often playful in his epistolary writ- 
ings. What I shall cite presently is an example of his plea- 
sant way of saying satirical things. 

Busleiden, an ecclesiastick of the Low Countries, who died 
in 1517, gave his estate to the academy of Louvain to erect a 
college, where Latin, Greek and Hebrew should be taught. 
It seems that the ignorant divines of that.place were disgust- 
ed at the prospect of any thing so fatal to themselves as learn- 
ing, beyond the little share of Latin employed in their devo- 
tions. They are angry, says he, that more tongues should 
be required ; for they had rather be double-tongued, as they 
are : and indeed it is a hopeless task to teach a new language 
to such old parrots. IJnstituitur hic collegium trilingue, ex le- * 
gato Buslidii. Sed obstrefrunt nonnulli, qui, quod sunt, bilin- 
gues esse malunt ; jam vetuli psittaci, gquibus mutandae linguae 
sfies non sit. _ Erasmi. Epist. 358. 


‘ FATE OF CATS. 
Wuat Juvenal says of tyrants (Sat. x. 112.) is true of cats, 
| that they seldom die a natural death. 


Ad generum Cereris sine caede et vulnere paucae 
Descendunt feles, et sicca morte fruuntur. 


Nor indeed is their end often a dry one, for it comes by water. 


MILTON. 

Jounson, in his biography, inclines to the belief that Mil- 
ton once superintended a school. If the evidence of the muse 
is worthy of credit, a stanza may be cited from his ode on our 
Saviour’s passion, as a proof. 

‘* Mine eye hath found the sad sepulchral rock 
That was the casket of heav’n’s richest store ; 
And here though grief my feeble hands up-lock, 
Yet on the soften’d quarry would I score 

My plaining verse as lively as before : 

For sure so well instructed are my tears, 

That they would fitly fall in order’d characters.” 
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He seems to have so wonderfully blended the pedagogue with 
the poet, that even his tears fall in alphabetical order from 
his eyes. 

The last stanza exceeds this in absurdity. 


** Or should I thence, hurried on viewless wing, 
Take up a musing on the mountains wild, 

The gentle neighbourhoed of grove and spring 
Would soon unbosom all their echoes mild ; 

And I (for grief is easily beguil’d) 

Might think th’ infection of my sorrows loud 

Had got a race of mourners on some pregnant cloud.” 


The old fable of Ixion, which more than almost any in an- 
cient mythology is capable of allegorick interpretation, and 
beautifully illustrates the inanity of ambition, is here applied 
to a purpose as inconsistent with itself, as itis with the fiction 
whence it is derived. 

Principles old and familiar to ordinary observation, when 

properly applied by a poet to an invention of his own, produce 
a sensation peculiar and appropriate, like a discovery in the 
ordinary properties of matter, attended with some degree 
of surprize that they were never known before. When no- 
velty violates this rule, it-is no longer a /egitimate, but a mon- 
strous novelty. ‘To conceive of something out of the order of 
nature requires no talent ; and as there is no probability that 
can be violated, and of course no rule that can be broken, fan- 
cy is left to her own arbitrary guidance and discretion. 
_ How different is the sensation we experience from legitimate 
novelty. The poet starts some fortunate conceit; surround- 
ing nature applies all her known principles in aid and illustra- 
tion of it, as familiarly and as fitly as if they were constructed 
for that identical purpose. Here probability combines to fer- 
ther this delightful deception. We surrender up our minds 
the voluntary victims tosuch delusion. The architect for the 
moment is not thought of ; we are occupied with the contem- 
plation of the symmetry, grace, proportion and elegance of 
the work. When cold and tranquil examination dissipates 
the illusion, we are charmed with the ingenuity and skill of 
the architect. 

We cannot cite a more effectual example of this kind of 
poesy amongst modern writers than 4nacreon Moore. Every 
thine that appears to his muse, she appropriates to herself, 
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touches it with her magick hand and it instantly sparkles with 
unusual brilliancy, and though we have known it long before, 
it acquires new properties, and every thing favours the fasci- 
nation. Unhappily the genius that could have taught every 
breath of the zephyr to whisper morality, was the slave of his 
own passions and disciplined to the tyranny of lust. In this 
lurks the danger of his page; nature animate and inanimate 
is made to administer to gross and criminal enjoyment. A de- 
licate refinement silvers over the surface, and all the noxious 
qualities are hidden. Happy is the mind that can at once ad- 
mire and condemn such elegant depravity. 

It has been the misfortune of great geniuses in all ages to 
confer celebrity on trifles. When we censure men who had 
the boldness to project, and the persevering hardihood to a- 
chieve such great designs as have extorted the admiration of 
succeeding ages, we feel humbled by a sense of our compara- 
tive insignificance. We incline to believe, that our minds 
are incapable of comprehending the passage where we cannot 
discover a beauty, and in deference to the fame of the author 
rather admire than criticise. This consecration of trifles ul- 
timately tends to the corruption of publick taste, and as long 
as such delusion holds, makes all attempts at reformation 
abortive. Great men often dothings unworthy of themselves, 
and those have a more tender regard for their glory who cen- 
sure in such cases with freedom, than they who attempt its de- 
fence on such equivocal evidence. Milton may be compared 
to an eagle; when he attempts to skim the surface of the 
ground, he is sluggish and inert, and he beats not a flower 
with the delicate touch of a butterfly’s wing. As he rises into 
his proper element, he gains strength and security, and finally 
in the neighbourhood of the sun, finds his home amongst beams 
too dazzling for mortals. R. 


INGRATITUDE. 

Pope Urban vii. having received ill treatment, as he 
thought, from some considerable persons at Rome, said: 
“ How ungrateful is this family ! To oblige them, I canoniz- 
ed an ancestor of theirs, who did not deserve it.” 
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ST. PAUL S QUOTATIONS. 

Ir is well known that there are several quotations from 
heathen poets to be found in the writings of the apostle Paul, 
and some fragments of hexameters which have not yet been 
discovered in any of the Greek poets which have come down 
to us. | 

But it is not so generally known that the 14th verse of the 
5th chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians, which seems to 
be quoted from some unknown writer, consists of three Ana- 
creontick verses. 


Eysipzs 0 x2Qevdav 

Awake thou that sleepest, 
Kai avacsa te TMV vExpay, 
And arise from the dead. 
Evipauoes: wot o Xpisos. 
Christ shall give thee light. 


It has always been a great difficulty with commentators to 
find this quotation ; for though it is introduced with the com- 
mon formula which the apostle uses, when he quotes from the 
QO. T. these words are not to be found in any of the canonical 
writings. It has been supposed, and with great probability, 
that these three verses are a portion of one of the spiritual 
songs which the apostle mentions in a subsequent verse, and 
with which he advises the Ephesians to make melody. It is 
certain that what we call alternate, or, in more correct lan- 
guage, antiphonal musick, was jn use among the Jews and ear- 
ly christians, as itis now in all cathedral churches, and among 
the methodists. If this is a fragment of one of those early 
hymns, the form of quotation, the metrical character, and the 
parallelism of the. sentiments, are all well accounted for. 
There is in the first chapter of Jan:e-, 17th y. one hexameter 
verse, and with a little alteration another. 


Tlaca docig ayabig nas wav Swpnya Tedsioy 

Every good gift and every perfect gift 

Es” aro tay gwray Tatpos xataBasvoy avabey. 

Is from above and cometh down from the father of lights. 


FINE WRITING. 

A scHOLAR, who was very penurious, and wrote a small 
hand to save paper, lent a manuscript of his to a friend, who 
returned it unread with this compliment: “ If you reason as 
closely as you write, you are invincible.” 







































REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN POETS. 
No. ll. 


PERSIUS. 


“ Perse en ses vers obscurs, mais serrez et pressans, 
Afiecta d’ enfermer moins de mots que de sens.” 


Boileau, ? Art Poetique. 


OF that distinguished triumvirate of Roman satirists, Ho- 
race, Persius, and Juvenal, Persius, the second in the order of 
succession, has commonly been considered the last in emi- 
nence. He did not live in the very best days of Rome. In- 
stead of Augustus for a patron, he had Nero for an adversary ; 
not a rival, for, though the Emperor wrote verses, they were 
quoted by Persius only to be ridiculed. Nero was a mark, 
at which the satirist frequently aimed ; but he was shielded 
so effectually by ignorance and vice, and the arrows were so 
distant, that they either missed the object, or wounded but 
slightly. 

The satires of Persius are the productions of a youth, who 
died in the thirtieth year of his age, A. D. 62. He is said to 
have acquired a relish for satire upon reading the tenth book 
of Lucilius.* He was educated in the philosophy of the sto- 
icks, and was an exemplary disciple of the founder of the sect. 


* Suetonius, Persii ivita. Op. 4th. Delph. p. 661. Lucilius appears to 
have been read with avidity by the satirists, who succeeded him. Ho- 
race frequently mentions him, and mentions him generally with respect. 


dt ae Me pedibus delectat claudere verba 
Lucili rita. 

Ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

Credebat libris*” 


The praise, which Horace bestows on him, is not always unmixed. 
He sometimes uses diminutive appellations in speaking of his verse. He 
was “ garrulus,” and wrote “ versiculos euntes mollius,” &c. but, though 
a flowing writer, the stream was not always pure. ‘“ Flueret lutulen- 
tus,” says Horace ; and the same writer certainly places him in a ridi- 
culous attitude, when he relates, that this same poet often dictated in an 
hour two hundred verses, standing on one foot. He speaks also of his 
fondness for mixing Greek words with his Latin compositions. Ano- 
ther peculiarity, remarked by Macrobius in his saturnalia, but which does 
not appear in what remains of Lucilius, is the separation of two syllables 
of the same word by an intervening word. 

Unfortunately the fragments only of this author remain, and those so 
broken, that we can scarcely estimate the value of the entire work. 
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If Persius were superiour to Horace and Juvenal in learn- 
ing, which has been contended, he was inferiour to both, as a 
poet and satirist. This seems to be conceded in effect even 
by Casaubon, his most able advocate and commentator ;* for, 
though he nowhere acknowledges, that his favourite author 
falls below them ex masse, yet he grants, that he is often ob- 
scure, and sometimes an unhappy imitator of his predecessor, 
Horace. It was the object of Persius to write with senten- 
tious brevity, and in lofty numbers. Aware that wit was.not 
his province, he aimed with grave severity to recommend 
virtue and integrity. This he has sometimes done almost 


Lucilius has been called the father of satire. Ennius and Pacuvius 
did indeed precede him, but Quintilian decides for us, that Lucilius 
was the first, who arrived at any considerable excellence in that spe- 
cies of composition. ‘“ in satyra primus insignem laudem adeptus est 
Lucilius.” The rhetorician is also extremely tenacious of its Ro- 
man origin. ‘ Satyra quidem tota nostra est.” Dryden has entered 
into along discussion of the origin and progress of satire, in the dedica- 
tion, prefixed to the translation of Juvenal and Persius. It contains 
also an ingenious parallel between Horace, Persius, and Juvenal; and, 
excepting a most gross and distorted effusion of praise, bestowed on 
the earl of Dorset and Middlesex, which occupies about twelve pages, 


the whole dedication, addressed to that nobleman, must delight the 
classical reader. 


* Dryden gives Casaubon the credit of having ‘* understood Persius 
particularly well, and better, than all the former commentators, and, 
Stelluti, who succeeded him.” But, says the same writer, * the best 
commentators can but guess his meaning in many passages, and none 
can be certain, that he hds divined rightly.” Casaubon published a very 
correct text of Persius from an ancient manuscript, accompanied with a 
copious and critical commentary; of which Scaliger remarks,—La 
sauce vant mieux que ie poisson. The third edition, printed in 1647, is in 
the library of Harvard College, and contains on a blank leaf the follow- 
ing in manuscript : 

‘‘The satires of Persius are here collated with the finest and oldest 
MS. of that author, now probably extant. it is inthe Bodley—Library 
No. 2455, joined with Boetius de Consol : Philos: which at the end of 
it has this remarkable inscription : 

“‘ Hunc codicé dedit Leofricus Episc : Ecclesiae B: Petri Apostoli in 
Exonia, ad utilitaté successorii suorii ; siquis illi illinc abstulerit, eter- 
nae subjaceat maledictioni. 

“Fiat, Frat, Frar. 

*< Leofric was Bishop of Exeter and Cornwall about the year 1050, 

“ W. Harre.” 


(Probably Walter Harte, an English poet and historian, author of the- 
history of Gustavus Adolphus, &c.) 
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with a spirit and wisdom, which would become a christian. 
He attacked with a boldness approaching temerity, the writ- 
ings of the emperour and nobility ; the levity exhibited in 
prayers and vows to the gods ; and the vices of idleness and 
luxury and ambition and voluptuousness in the great and the 
wealthy. 

The veil of obscurity, which conceals the beauty and gran- 
deur of Persius, can be withdrawn by no ordinary hand. The 
whole of him can never be exhibited. If he had taken a 
middle course between that strained, majestick diction, by 
which he is distinguished, and the “*sermo pedestris” of Ho- 
race’s satires, it would have deducted nothing from his ex- 
cellence, and would have added many to the list of his admi- 
rers. 

I know of but one attempt to render Persius literally into 
English poetry : Barton Holyday was the author of the un- 
dertaking. But Holyday was by no means a poet ; and, if he 
had been, he would not have rendered his version interesting, 
oreven intelligible ; for he was ignorant of the art of translat- 
ing. He laboured for verbal exactness, for compression, and 
for rhyme ; and, in defiance of all rules of interpretation, he 
studied to render line for line.* ‘ Holiday had nothing in 
view but to show, that he understood his author, with so little 
regard to the grandeur of his diction, or the volubility of his 
numbers, that his metres can hardly be called verses ; they 
cannot be read without reluctance, nor will the labour always 
be rewarded by understanding them.’’f 

Dryden, with several coadjutors, having translated the sa- 
tires of Juvenal, undertook alone the translation of Persius to 
be published in the same volume. Dr. Johnson has given his 
opinion of this version in a single paragraph ; and, though 


* The writer hazards these remarks chiefly on the authority of Dry- 
den, for he has not been able to obtain Holyday’s translation of Juvenal 
and Persius. Dryden allows, that he possessed a good knowledge of 
Persius, and commented on many passages with ingenuity and correct- 
ness ; but his version * cannot be understood without as large a com- 
mentary, as that, which he makes on his author.” Holyday was humble 
enough to think there might be defects in his work; but the expression 
of itis singular. ‘ To have committed no faults,” says he, “ in this 
translation would have been to translate myself, and put off man,” 
Wood calls this contemptible pun ‘* an elegant turn.” 


t Johnson’s Life of Dryden, 
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consisting of but one sentence, he has been guilty of at least 
aseeming contradiction. * This work,” he'remarks, “ though, 
like ail other productions of Dryden, it may have shining 
farts, seems to have been written for wages, in an un form 
mediocrity, without any eager endeavour after excellence, or la- 
bo. ious effort ofthe mind.” It certainly has * shining parts 3” 
but to assert, that “it is written in an uniform mediocrity,” 
is neither true in itself, nor does it comport with that occa- 
sional brilliancy, which the Doctor allows the work exhibits. 
Were we to hazard a general opinion, we should say, that 
Diyden in this performance is very unequal ; and, to use the 
language of calculation, the average quality may be that of 
mediocrity. 

Dryden has artfully interdicted criticism on the merit of 
his work, considered merely as a translation, if his design be 
always kept in view ; for he professed neither to translate, 
nor paraphrase, nor imitate ; but aimed at something “ be- 
twixt a paraphrase and imitation.” What this something is, 
he has not explained. » Those passages, which resemble, but 
do not give the meaning of the original, must be classed 
among imitations, or conjectural interpretations ; for he ac- 
knowledges, that ‘ Persius is not merely sometimes, but ge- 
nerally obscure.” The prevailing character of Dryden’s ver- 
sion is paraphrase ; and, as far as he was confident of his au- 
thor’s meaning, he has commonly embraced it. 

How much -soever Dryden has abridged the right of criti- 
cism, relative to the exactness of his version in its sentiment, 
by the vague manner in which he proposes his design, we en- 
joy the liberty of detecting any perverse departure from the 
elegance and grandeur of his model, and any defects in the 
beauty or correctness of his versification. 

Gravity, and even austerity of manner are distinguishing 
characteristicks of Persius. He has none of the levity and 
colloguial trifling of Horace. ‘ Dulce est desipere in loco’’ 
was not his maxim, for he was always astoick. But the ima- 
gination of Dryden was restless, and would not be perpetually 
confined. The evenness and severity of Persius were not kin- 
dred virtues. 

We shall now quote a few passages, in which Dryden has 
departed from the manner of Persius, and made the stern 
young Roman appear boyish and trifling. 
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Sat. I. 11. 

Boo cey of ites’ Tunc, tune, ignoscite. Nolo. 
Quid faciam ? Sed sum petulanti splene cachinno.” 
Dryden. 


Persius. ‘Then, then I say, or would say, if I durst ; 
But thus provok’d I must speak out, or durst.” 


Monitor. ** Once more forbear.’’ 


Persius. ‘* I cannot rule my spleen ; 
My scorn rebels, and ticé/es me within.” 


This translation represents justly enough the pretended 
hesitancy of Persius to proceed in his satire on the scribblers 
of the day. He asks pardon for his design, which his friend 
denies him. He doubts ironically whether to proceed ; but 
as he was “ cachinno fretulanti sfilene,’’ naturally disposed to 
ridicule folly and vice, he resolves to apply the lash. What 
we intended chiefly to remark is the ludicrous turn, which is 
given to the concluding words of Persius, who surely did not 
mean to expose himself to ridicule. ‘* Sed sum fetulanti ca- 
chinno,” though it does not admit a literal translation, is made 
into contemptible English, by being rendered ‘ Z must sfeak 
out, or burst.” But, not contented with this jesting trick, 
Dryden dilates these four Latin words, which he finds it diffi- 
cult enough to manage, into another line, where they are me- 
tamorphosed into “scorn,” who becomes a “ rebel,” and a 
rebel, that “ tickles within.” 

Another instance of a similar departure from the manner 
of Persius we select from the third satire. 


«* And yet thou snor’st ; thou draw’st thy drunken breath, 
Sour with debauch ; and sleep’st the sleep of death. 
Thy chaps are fallen,” &c. 


To say nothing of the harsh and grating sound of the se- 
cond person singular of the verb, abbreviated, and so often in- 
troduced, we cannot but observe the needless vulgarity of the 
language. Stertis adhuc ? may be rendered literally dost 
thou yet snore ? But Dryden was not fearful of an occasional 
periphrasis, and he might without much effort have avoided 
this course and offensive phraseology. With respect to the 
remainder of this quotation it may be remarked, that Dryden 
has not been much shackled by the original ; and, having ta- 
ken considerable liberty with the text, his commentary ought 
to have been more delicate and pleasing. ‘ Zhou draw’st thy 
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drunken breath,” isa miserable description of the yawning 
stupidity, subsequent to intemperance and excess: and “ thy 
chaps are fallen” is a phrase far too grovelling to express the 
“‘ malae dissutae,” which Persius uses for the sensualist, he 
describes. 

Looking a little below the lines, just quoted, we were 
amused with the following translation of “atgue ex tempore 
vivis ; and liv’st extempore.” If this conveys any meaning, 
it is certainly very vague and indeterminate. Casaubon ap- 
plies the words of Persius to those, * gui utra fraesentem 
diem cogitationes suas non extendunt.” And itis rendered by 
Drummond, 


«* Who pass existence in a dream away.” 


In the following line Dryden exhibits another instance of 
unjustifiable freedom with his author. 


“ Dammee, whate’er those booklearned blockheads say.” 


This is too much like the interpolated gibberish of intoxi- 
cated players, and is wholly unprovoked. 

One passage more occurs to us, which is singular in itself, 
and which Dryden’s eccentricity would not allow him to re- 
duce to his usual metre. It is part of the description of the 
mixed character of the intemperate man and miser, in the 
fourth satire. 


«* Then bids fall on; himself for saving charges 
« A peel’d, slic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice.” 


There is a colourable pretence for this translation ; but the 
manner is wholly Dryden’s. 

Examples might be greatly multiplied, in which Dryden 
has departed far from the manner of Persius. And it may be 
doubted in such instances, whether he “ makes him speak 
that kind of English, which he would have spoken, had he 
lived in England.” 

Dryden’s versification in the work before us is extremely 
defective, and his rhymes are often imperfect. The frequent 
recurrence of the verb in the second person singular abbre- 
viated is grating to the ear, and destroys the harmony of many 
of his lines. Tak’st, cheat’st, yawn’st, mutter’st, &c. are very 
ill sounding words in poetick composition, and are selected 
from a numerous list of similar examples. 
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The instances of false rhyme in this translation are fre- 
quent, and sometimes ludicrous. In the first satire “ thtow” 
is made to rhyme with “plough,” “ try” with “poetry,” and 
* sea” with “ misery,” &c. Who would suspect, I do not say 
Dryden, but a poet of Dryden’s celebrity, of negligence like 
this ? 

We frequently meet with Alexandrines in Dryden’s Per- 
Sius, and they are not always offensive But the prosaick 
lines, which occur in every page, interrupt that flowing plea- 
sure which poetry is designed to impart. We select two ex- 
amples, which will certainly amuse the reader. 


* What says the world of me and of my muse ?” 


It is uncertain what the world would say, but it might be 


said, that Dryden was dreaming, and that Ais muse had taken 
her flight. 


«« Y’are in a very hopeful way to starve.” 


We are prompted on this occasion to say with Johnson, that 


Dryden wrote for wages, and are almost tempted to add, for 
bread. 


We will not add to the catalogue of Dryden’s “ scabrous 
and hobbling” lines. Amid all the blemishes of his versifi- 
cation, we can frequently cull a small flower; but, having so 
long traversed the rough ground, we are too much fatigued to 
seek for bouqueis. One specimen however, among his more 


fortunate passages, we offer our readers, before we take leave 
of him. 


Persius Sat. I. 63. 
“Quis populi sermo est? Quis enim? Nisi carmina molli 
Nunc demum numero fluere, ut per léve severos 
Effundat junctura ungues ; scit tendere versum 
Non secus, ac si oculo rubricam dirigat uno ; 
Sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum, 
Dicere res grandes nostro dat musa poetae.” 


«¢ The verse in fashion is, when numbers flow 
Soft without sense, and without spirit slow; 

Is smooth and equal, that no sight can find 
The rivet, where the polished piece was join’d. 
So even all, with such a steady view, 

As if de shut one eye to level true. 


VOL. VIII. 49 
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- Whether the vulgar vice his satire stings, 
* ‘Lhe people’s riots, or the rage of sings, 

The gentle poet is alike in all, 

His reader hopes no rise, and fears no fall.” 


The versification in this passage is pleasing, though by no 
means faultless. « The translation is liberal and lively, and to- 
lerably just. The obscurity of the clause “ ut per léve seve- 
ros effundat junctura ungues” prompted the willing spirit of 
Dryden to qualify the “ molli numero” of the satirist with 
terms of greater severity, than the original will justify ; and 
“the rage of kings” conveys a different meaning from “ pran- 
dia regum.” » 

Other specimens might be furnished, in which Dryden has 
been equally, if not more successful ; but I must hasten to a 
more recent labourer in the same field. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


——- —— 


LINES 
Written May l6th, 1802. 


T HE morning smiles array’d in blue, 
The trees Spring’s verdant livery wear, 
Their healthful scent pervades the air 
And glossy leaves inhale the dew. 


In richest hues the tulip glows, 

The modest snow drop spreads perfume, 
The daffodil unfolds its bloom 

And swelling buds foretell the rose. 


The church’s bell with solemn sound 
Proclaims the sabbath, and invites 

To celebrate its sacred rites 

The gathering throng that press around. 


Ere yet she seeks the sea-girt isle 
Where breezes fan the sultry day, 
Where health has fixt her rosy sway 
And o’er each visage spreads her smile, 


Amid the choir the doves’ eyed maid 
Prefers the incense of her praise, 

There oft she met my ravished gaze 
In every modest grace arrayed. 





i810.} 


POETRY. 


In vain for me the landscape charms, 
For me by stern diseasé confin’d, 
To melancholy’s power resign’d, 
Not nature’s smile my sorrow calms. 
H. 


SECOND EPODE OF HORACE: 


Btesr is the swain, who, far from strife, 
And busy cares of city life, 
Lives as they liv’d in days of old, 
Which poets call the age of gold 
Who tills his own paternal land, 
Nor fears the usurer’s griping hand. 
No trumpet’s warring blast he hears, 
No wrecking storms molest his ears. 
He shuns the court and gates of pride, 
And rural cares his thoughts divide. 
His sweet employ is now to join 
To the high elm the wedded vine ; 
Now lop the barren boughs away, 
Ingrafting new where old decay. 
The hopeful slips beneath his care, 
Rear soon their branching heads in air. 
Now in the vale he joys to hear 
His herds, and see his flocks appear ; 
Or of his toil some gain to reap, 
He robs his angry bees and sheep ; 
Pours from the cells the liquid gold, 
And steals the fleeces from the fold. 
But when fair Autumn rears her head, 
And in her lap her fruits are spread, 
How he delights th’ ingrafted pear 
And purple grapes to pluck and bear 
To thee, Priapus, as your due, 
And your reward, Sylvanus, who 
Protect our lands by honest bounds, 
And right divide from neighbours’ grounds. 
Now in the shade he loves to pass 
His leisure on the matted grass : 
While down the banks the streamlet flows, 
And tempts him to a calm repose ; 
Streams from the fountain flow along, 
The birds pour forth melodious song, 
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POETRY. 


And these his golden dreams prolong. 
But when Jove o’er the season throws 
His sleety rain and virgin snows, 

With eager hounds the boar he foils, 

Or drives him headlong to the toils. 
Now he his‘subtle arts employs, 

And to the springe the thrush decoys ; 
The stranger crane and timorous hare, 
Are now the prizes of his snare. 

Amid such joys, what power has love 
His heart with cares and pains to move? 
But if a modest pleasing wife, 

Divide with him the cares of life ; 

May manage well the household care, 
And well the tender offspring rear ; 

(A matron like a Sabine dame, 

Or tann’d Appulian’s honest fame) 

May make the fire to briskly burn, 
Against her spouse fatigued return ; 
Will fold the flock and milk the kine, 
And bring her spouse the cheering wine ; 
With: food that’s grateful to his taste, 
An unbought, but a sweet repast. 

Nor Lucrine oysters then would please, 
Nor scar nor turbot of the seas, 
(Should Eastern tempests waft them o’er, 
And leave them strangers to our shore,) 
Nor Africk fowl, nor costly bird, 

His taste more pleasure would afford, 
Than unctuous olives of the field, 

And shards, which health and vigour yield ; 
Than lambkins on a festal day, 

Or prowling wolfine’s rescued prey. 
Amid the feast, ’tis his delight, 

To see his wellfed flocks at night; 

Or see his oxen toiling slow, 


Draw through the glebe the sluggish plough ; 


Around the hearth to view his hinds 


With rustic mirth refresh their minds. 
* = * * + * * a 7 * * * 


Thus Alphius, the usurer spake, 
Resolv’d at once a farm to take ; 
So call’d his notes and money in; 
But—--ere a fortnight let it out again. 


K. 


[ JUNE, 


1810. ] 
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HOPE AND DOUBT. 


WueEwn Love, the wily, soft deluder, 
Spreads his empire o’er the soul, 
Doubt, impertinent intruder, 
Shares with Hope a joint control. 


Buoyant Hope, life’s vivid painter, 
First displays her flattering drt, 
Swears her tints will ne’er grow fainter, 
Nor her gifts beguile the heart ; 


Now to fancy spreads the future, 
Richly crown’d with every joy ; 

Swears no mortal dare dispute her, 
Nought can e’er the bliss destroy ;, 


Gently whispers to the Lover, 
Cease to fear a cold reply, 

Sighing, listen and discover, 
She responds as soft a sigh. 


But when Doubt, with sable pinion, 
Dares these shadowy realms invade, 

Trembling Hope resigns dominion, 
All her vivid colours fade ; 


Life seems then a painted bubble, 
Faith and truth the price of gold ; 
Nothing sure but care and trouble, 
Friends are false, and love grows cold! 


Then the eye, bedimm’d though tearless, 
Sees no kindred spirit nigh ; 

Then the bosom, cold and cheerless, 
Heaves no sympathetick sigh ! 


Thus when Zephyr’s balmy breezes 
Waken April’s tender bands, 

Again his power if Boreas seizes, 
None es¢ape his tyrant hands. 


CARE AND LOVE. 


Gay Love one morning. breathing sweets, 
With flowers and myrtle’s flaunting, 

Encountering Care in Hymen’s streets, 
Thus spake in accents taunting. 
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POETRY, 


«¢ Why do you damp the glowing mind ? 
Why chill the ardent bosom ? 

When J fond hearts together bind, 
?Tis your attempt to loose them. 


When JZ the cheek with roses strew, 
The lip with nectar sprinkle, 

You dry the lip, contract the brow, 
And give the cheek a wrinkle. 


When J give life its sweetest charm, 
And wake its keenest relish, 

You fill the bosom with alarm, 
And mar what 1 embellish.” 


“ Peace,” answer’d Care, ‘your taunts forege, 
Truth frowns at your perversion, 

For every lasting joy, you know, 
Depends on my exertion. 


When fortune smiles you give delight, 
You teach the heart to languish, 
But when distress and want unite, 
You but increase the anguish. 


While Z extend my guardian powers 
To hearts by you united, 

But for my aid your wreaths of flowers 
By frosts would soon be blighted. 


Cease then, and we'll our efforts join, 
To increase and guard life’s treasure, 

The task to shield from ills be mine, 

Be yours to heighten pleasure.” 
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ARTICLE 15. 


Lectures on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, delivered 
to the senior class, on Sundays, in the afternoon, in the Col- 
lege of New Jersey. By the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, 


D. D. President of the College. Philadelphia ; Fry and 
Kammerer. 12mo. pp. 408. 1809. 


"Tue Lectures of Dr. Smith contain a perspicuous account 
of some of the principal arguments in favour of Christianity, 
written in a style of more than common purity and neatness. 
They are, however, rather a series of dissertations on differ- 
ent branches of the evidences, and on matters of inquiry re- 
lating to these, than a connected view of the whole subject. 
The two first Lectures are occupied in shewing “ the ne- 
cessity of a revelation,” and this from three considerations. 


*‘ The necessity of a revelation may be inferred from the extreme ig- 
norance, and even the monstrous errours with regard to the being of 
God, and to the nature of the worship which he requires, as well as 
with regard to a future existence, which prevailed almost universally 
among mankind at the period of the birth of Christ ; it may be inferred 
from the extreme and universal depravation of morals, which the lights 
of nature and the aids of reason had become utterly impotent to reme- 
dy = And, finally, it may be inferred from the incapacity of the unaided 
powers of the human mind, satisfactorily to determine, if mercy will, or 


can, in consistency with the justice of God, and the purity of the divine 
nature, be extended to the guilty.” 


We shall insert from what immediately follows, and from 
the next lecture, the view which is given of the state of reli- 
gion and morals at the time of the introduction of Christian- 
ity, and of the effect which this has produced. 
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** At the period when Christianity first appeared in the world, the 
principles even of natural religion had nearly perished from among men. 
Instead of those pure and sublime conceptions which every reasonable 
and dependent creature ought to entertain of the supreme and infinite 
Creator, they had degraded the objects of their worship below even the 
vilest and most profligate of their worshippers. ‘ The glory of the in- 
eorruptible God they bad changed into an image made like, not only to corrup- 
tible man, but to fourfooted beasts and creeping things” ‘hey deified all the 
passions, and served them with all the vices.* 

** The ideas which they framed, and the hopes which they conceived 
of a future state of existence, were so uncertain and obscure ; and were 
at best, so gloomy and uncomfortable, as to afford little encouragement 
and support to the heart in those painful self-denials, and those arduous 
conflicts which it must often undergo in aspiring to an elevated pitch of 
virtue. As little were they calculated to soothe and console it at the ap- 
proach of death, which, to them, was the loss of every enjoyment, and 
of every hope ; and still less to elevate it above the mere pleasures of 
sense, and to prepare it hereafter for a spiritual and celestial state of be- 
ing. Reason, indeed, in its highest improvements, however it may ac- 
cumulate probabilities, can afford no secure expectation, of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. But, in the hand of vice, it is used rather as a weapon 
to destroy this precious hope ; for, immortality can be desirable only to 
virtue. And when this hope is destroyed, the broadest encouragement 
is laid open to every sensual and criminal excess. For, if no higher and 
happier condition of being awaits the virtuous ; if the vicious have no 
future retribution to apprehend, why should they impose any restraint 
upon their present pleasures ? Can any maxim be more natural to the 
misjudging mass of mankind, the children of appetite and passion, than 
that of the degenerate disciples of Epicurus : Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die ? 

“ From these, and other causes connected with them, the deprava- 
tion of morals had become extreme throughout all the nations of anti- 
quity before the advent of the Messiah. They had long abandoned that 
simplicity of manners which reigned in the primitive ages ; and which 
was, in part at least, to be ascribed to those just and noble sentiments of 
the Deity, which appear to have been entertained by the patriarchs of the 
old world. Sentiments which were probably the remains of an original 
revelation imparted by God to the father of the human race, and repeat- 
ed to the second progenitor of mankind after the deluge, and by him 
communicated to the nations which sprang from him. For, in propor- 
tion as men descended farther from this source, and the traces of this 


*<¢ What were Saturn and Moloch, and Venus and Bacchus, but cru- 
elty, and lust, and intemperance personified ? And what were their al- 
tars, their temples, and their groves, but scenes of the grossest pollu- 
tion, and often of the most horrid crimes ? In many countries, and espe- 
cially in India, in Egypt, and Syria, they deified the obscenest parts of 
the human body, and served these detestable idols with a correspondent 
worship.” 
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primitive tradition became obscure, and mixed with the errours and fa- 
bles which time incorporated with it, we find the deepest ignorance and 
the grossest idolatry prevailing, together with a correspondent corrup- 
tion of morals, which, in a course of ages, arrived, at length, to bid de- 
fiance to all restraint and all decency. The apostle Paul, in the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans,* has drawn a dark and melancholy 
picture of the moral state of the heathen world; and, addressing con- 
verted Romans and Greeks, he implicitly appeals for its verification to 
their own observation and experience. And some, even of their own 
writers, have given to us the same picture in colours hardly less dark.t 


p. 8. 
The following is from the next lecture. 


M4 

‘Doctrines, at least claimed to be derived from this source, [divine 
revelation] have banished from the greater portion of the earth the gross 
idolatry in which the ancient nations were sunk ; and raised the gene- 
ral morals of the world to a much higher and purer standard. No 
where do we now behold altars or consecrated groves, reared to such 
divinities as Moloch or Saturn, as Astarté, or the Cyprian Venus. Every 
where we find purer and sublimer ideas of the divine nature, and of that 
worship of the heart which ought to be paid to God. Christianity has 
extended a salutary influence even among many tribes of the human 
race who have not yet embraced her holy doctrines, and shed some rays 
of a divine light into the darkness which still rests upon the pagan na- 


tions, which we trust, will gradually increase, till at length the Sun of 
Righteousness shall illuminate the whole earth.” p. 27. 


This is correct and elegantly written ; but the statement 
here given is expressed in such general terms, and so few of 
those facts are produced, by which it might be supported ; 
that it will leave perhaps no deep impression upon the mind of 
the reader. It may seem also from the reference to St. Paul, 
and from the mode of expression used respecting the heathen 
writers, that the charge of depravity against the nations of 
antiquity is supported rather by such general statements to 
be found in ancient writers, as the author himself has given, 
in estimating the force and definite meaning of which there 
is great uncertainty, and not so much by those circumstances 
and facts, which are matters of history, and precise explana- 


* « Rom. chap. 1. v. 24—31.” 


{ “No where, perhaps, can we find a portrait of the moral state of men 
given in deeper shades than that which Juvenal has drawn of the man- 
ners of Rome in his age. And though some allowance is to be made 
for the colourings of poetry, and especially of satire ; yet satire must be 
drawn from real life, and present to us a strong resemblance of charac- 
ter, otherwise, it loses all its effect.” 


VOL. VIII. 50 
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tion, and with regard to which therefore there is little room 
for errour. This however is not the truth. 

We do not know any work, which gives a full and clear 
view of the moral state of society among the nations of anti- 
quity, supported by proper authorities. It would be a work 
requiring much labour, learning, and judgment. It would, 
however, exhibit with almost irresistible effect that argument 
for Christianity, which arises from the impossibility, that this 
religion, with its motives so unearthly, and its precepts of pu- 
rity, and self-denial, and universal benevolence, could have 
been introduced and established by any human means, amid 
that almost universal want of moral principle, and of what we 
may now call the common fcelings of justice and humanity ; 
which, having existed long before, continued to prevail in the 
age when it appeared. If, connected with such a view of an- 
tiquity, was considered the vast increase of the happiness and 
virtue of mankind, which Christianity has produced, it would 
shew something of the immense value of this religion, that 
it has produced such effects as we might expect a religion 
from Gop would produce ; and that when we refer it to Him 
as its author, it is not for any mean purpose we declare Him 
to have interposed. As we have entered upon this subject, 
we will notice a few of those facts, which acquaint us with the 
character of mankind in ancient times. 

To him, who casts his view over the different states of so- 
ciety, which prevailed before the influence of Christianity be- 
gan to be felt, what may be first noticed as being perhaps 
most repugnant to our manners and feelings, is one of the fa- 
yourite publick amusements of the Romans—the shews of 
gladiators. If we may trust the most learned inquirer upon 
this subject, the horrid waste of mankind in these shews 
sometimes amounted to twenty or thirty thousand lives in one 
month.* Their exhibition was continually demanded of those 
from whom custom had given the people any claim to re- 
quire it, and was among the most certain means of gaining 
their favour. They were crowded by all classes of persons, 
women as well as men. Among the permanent edifices 


* Credo, imo scio, nullum bellum tantam cladem vastitiemque generi 
humano intulisse, quam hos ad voluptatem ludos. Numerum cum ani- 
mis vestris recensete dierum quos dixi hominumque ; mentior si non 
nnus aliquis mensis Kuropae stetit vicenis capitum millibus aut tricenis. 
Lipsii. Sat. 1. 12. 
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erected in the times of Roman magnificence, the most vast, 
the Colisaeum of Vespasian, was one of those buildings, erect- 
ed to contain the spectators of these shews. They were not 
confined to the capital, but at last exhibited throughout the 
extent of the Roman empire, so that we find amphitheatres 
(caedium illarum sedes*) every where among the remains of 
antiquity. Nor was this sort of shews exhibited in publick 
only ; but they were sometimes introduced to heighten the 
pleasure of the guests amid the festivity of private entertain- 
ments.t After having contemplated this subject, the obser- 
ver of antiquity might look, not without curiosity and interest, 
to find if there were not, at least in the writings of the better 
men of those times, some traits of moral principle or of hu- 
man feeling regarding this custom. In one of the Epistles of 
Seneca (Epist. vii.) there is something of this kind; but it 
would not be without disappointment and pain, that he would 
find such a sentence as this in the writings of Cicero, “ Cru- 
dele gladiatorum spectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis videri 
solet, et haud scio an ita sit, ut nunc fit.{” Cicero. Tusculan. 
II. 17. 

From the subject of the gladiators, many of whom were, in 
the strictest sense, private property, we may turn to that of 
the number and treatment of slaves in Greece and Rome. In 
the former country they were at some periods scarcely less in 
number, in proportion to the free population, than they are at 
the present day in the West Indies. At Athens, in the time 
of Demetrius Phalereus, the numberof Athenian citizens was 
twenty one thousand ; the number of free men of age to pay 
the capitation tax, who had not the rights of Athenian citi- 
zens, ten thousand ; and the number of slaves, including men, 
women and children, four hundred thousand. “ The dispro- 
portion” [of slaves to freemen] “was greater,” says Mit- 
ford [Hist. of Greece, C. 5. sect. 4] “at Lacedaemon, and 
scarcely inferiour over Greece.” In confirmation of this re- 
mark, he quotes Thucydides, who says, “that the proportion 
of slaves was no where greater than in Chios, except in Laco- 


* Lipsii. Sat. I. 10. 


{t Romani rem ipsam cottidie oculis usurpaverint super mensam: nam 


in laetiori convivio solemne fuit in triclinio paria aliquot gladiatorum ex- 
hibere ad pugnam. Lip. Sat. 1. 6. 


+ The spectacle of gladiators seems to some persons cruel and inhu- 
man, and I do not know but it may be so as it is at present conducted. 
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nia.” It is likewise the remark of Mitford, that “throughout 
Greece the slave trade became as regular a branch of com- 
merce as now in the West Indies.” [ Hist. of Greece ubi. 
sup. | 

With regard to the number of slaves in Italy, there is noth- 
ing known with so much exactness as in the preceding state- 
ment respecting Athens ; but the following translation of one 
of the notes of Lipsius upon Tacitus [Ann. II]. 53] may 
give some information on the subject. ‘ I find,” says he, 
“that the number of slaves among the Romans was such as 
will hardly be credited in the present state of society. Taci- 
tus [ xiv. 43.] ascribes four hundred to Pedanius Costa Secun- 
dus. Pliny [xxxiii. 47] five thousand to a certain Caecilius 
Isidorus, and these say nothing more than Athenaeus, from 
whom the following is a quotation. [vi. 20.] Larentius in reply 
said, ‘ You know very well, good Masurius, what numbers of 
domestick slaves the Romans possess. Very many of them 
have ten thousand and twenty thousand, or even more ; not for 
the sake of profit, as had Nicias, the richest of the Greeks ; 
but many of the Romans have a great number in constant at- 
tendance.’ Seneca, in his'work concerning peace of mina, 
[ sect. 8] has this passage : ‘Do you call Demetrius Pompei- 
anus, who was not ashamed to be richer than Pompey, hap- 
pier? An account of slaves was daily brought him, like that of 
an army to a general, all whose wealth ought to have been 
Jong since only what a slave may possess. * So many others 
belonged to one slavd, that it was not without reason that Pli- 
ny complained [xxxiii. 6] ‘ of legions of bondmen and crowds 
of strangers in men’s houses, and the being obliged to use a 
nomenclator for a person’s slaves.’ Nor did this vast num- 
ber exist only at Rome, but likewise at Athens. I have 
Thucydides for authority, that in the Peloponnesian war there 
deseited from that city to the enemy, twenty thousand at one 
time, and these too of the class who practised the nianual 
arts. We may conjecture how large a number remained in 
the city.”” Lipsius here finishes the note by giving the words 


of Thucydides, [ vii. 27] which are to the same purpose as 
what he had stated. 


* «What a slave may posscss”—the original is * duo vicarii et cella 
laxior ;” of which the above translation sufficiently conveys the mean- 


ing ; “servi vicarii” were the slaves of a slave; “cella” was a slave’s 
chamber. 
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The consequences of this vast number of slaves were such as 
are to be expected, frequent disturbances, rebellions and wars. 
Shortly after Sparta, in union with the rest of Greece, had tri- 
umphedo ver the power of Persia, she was nearly overthrown 
by an insurrection of the Helots ; andin Italy in the servile 
war a body of seventy thousand fugitive slaves maintained 
themselves for a time against the discipline of the Roman ar- 
mies, not without some bloody and important victories, and 
even the hope of surprising and becoming masters of Rome 
itself. Commotions less dangerous, and other troubles from 
this source, were frequent both in Greece and Italy. When 
Agrippina, the wife of the emperour Claudius, desired the 
death of Lepida, the sister of her first husband, one of the 
charges, according to Tacitus [ Ann. xii. 65 | exhibited against 
her was, that “through the not properly restraining her 
bands of slaves in Calabria, she had disturbed the peace of 
Italy.” 

With regard to the treatment of this wretched class of 
men, who were, as it respects numbers, the principal popula- 
tion of Italy and Greece, the more the subject is examined, | 
the more we fear will be discovered of general inhumanity, 
and of particular acts of cruelty. The ordinary mode of put- 
ting them to death was by crucifixion, and in Italy, and for 
the most part in Greece, they were entirely at the disposal 
of their masters, as to the infliction of this dreadful punish- 
ment, or any less severity. As witnesses in criminal causes, 
they were examined by torture, both at Athens and at Rome, 
and he who demanded a slave fora witness, was in some cases 
obliged to give bond to his master to pay his value if he 
should expire under examination, or be maimed so as to be- 
come useless. The treatment of the Spartan slaves is well 
known, and that uniform system of insult and cruelty, by 
which it was attempted to deprive them of the spirit and feel- 
ings, as they had before been deprived of the privileges of 
men. It may give us a different notion from what perhaps is 
the more common one of the Spartan character, to attend 
to that practice among them, according to which some of the 
ablest of their youths were from time to time sent into the 
country, armed with daggers, to waylay and murder the He- 
lots, particularly selecting those, who were distinguished by 
superiority in body or mind. Concerning the condition of 
slaves in Italy, we may likewise recoJlect that law, by which, 
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if a master was slain in his own house, and the murderer not 
discovered, all his domestick slaves were to be put to death, 
and the particular account given by Tacitus of its execution 
upon four hundred persons at once, the slaves of Pedanius Se- 
cundus. We may learn also something from such passages 
as the following. It is Juvenal, who is describing an impe- 
rious woman dictating to her husband : 


* Pone crucem servo.” ‘* Meruit quo crimine servus 
Supplicium? quis testis adest ? quis detulit ? audi. 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunctatio longa est.” 
**O demens, itaservus homo est ? nil fecerit, esto ; 


Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.” * 
VI. 218—222. 


The following passages from the same author may give us 
a still further view of some of the domestick scenes in a Ro- 
man family. From what we know of the effects of slavery in 
the West Indian islands, which are now the infamy of the 
world, we may judge that there is not much exaggeration ; 
though Juvenal is speaking of women of the higher rank in 
that city, which was then the capital of civilized Europe. 


+... . Sinocte maritus 
Aversus jacuit ; periit libraria, ponunt 
Cosmetae tunicas, tarde venisse Liburnus 
Dicitur et poenas alieni pendere somni 
Cogitur : hic frangit ferulas, rubet ille flagello, 
Hic scutica ; sunt quae tortoribus annua praestent. 
Verberat, atque obiter faciem linit ; audit amicas 
Aut latum pictae vestis considerat aurum ; 
Et caedit longi relegit transacta diurni. 
Et caedit, donec Jassis caedentibus, Exi 


(Intonet horrendym) jam cognitione peracta.t 
VI. 474—484. 


* « Have across fixed for that slave’—* What crime has he commit- 
ted to deserve it? what witness is there against him ? who is his accu- 
ser? let himhave anhearing. No delay can be too long, where the life 
of aman is cancerned.”—* Fool, is a slave then a man? suppose he has 
done nothing ; let it be so; it is my will, it is my order, let that be for 
a reason. 

+ If her husband has neglected her, the housekeeper is undone ; 
the tire-women are obliged to strip ; her chairman is accused of coming 
too late, and forced to suffer for another’s fault ; the ferules are broken 
on one, one is red with the lash, another with the thong; there are 
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Disponit crinem laceratis ipsa capillis 
Nuda humero Psecas infelix, nudis mamillis. 
Altior hic quare cincinnus? taurea pnnit . . 
Continuo flexi crimen, facinusque capilli.* 
VI. 489—492. 


Returning again to the subject of the publick spectacles of 
the Romans, we may notice the impurity of their pantomimes. 
There is no decent language, in which one can explain what 
was publickly exhibited in the Roman theatres. These spec- 
tacles however were frequented by women. We will givea 
translation of a short extract from St. Cyprian, [Epist. II. 2] 
as quoted by Rupert in his note on a passage in Juvenal relat- 
ing to this subject. The passage itself is not decent enough 
to be produced. ‘“ They learn adultery,” says St. Cyprian, 
‘‘ as they look on ; and she, who went to the spectacle per- 
haps a modest woman, comes back without modesty.”t The 
people were so much engaged in these shews, that they 
divided into parties favouring one or the other performer, and 
sometimes came to battles in the theatre, which terminated 
in bloodshed and murder. Nor was this interest confined to the 
common people. The actors in these pantomimes, wretches 
infamous for exhibiting themselves as spectacles of lewd- 
ness, were courted and followed after by men in some re- 
spects above the vulgar. ‘ Who is there,” says Seneca, 
‘‘ who is not a slave—I will shew you youths of the most no- 
ble rank, who are the slaves of pantomime performers.’ } 


those who pay torturers by the year. The lashing goes on, and she in 
the mean time daubs her face ; listens to her friends, or examines the 
broad gold of an embroidered garment ; the beating continues while 
she reads over the transactions of a long journal ; it continues till those 
are tired who inflict it ;then she thunders out in an horrible voice, “* Go, 
your examination is finished.” : 

* Her hair is dressed by an unhappy slave, with her own locks. 
torn, with bare shoulders, and her breasts bare— Why is this curt 


so high ?” The lash immediately punishes this abominable crime about 
a curled lock. 


+ Adulterium discitur dum videtur, et quae pudica fortasse ad spec- 
taculum matrona processerat e spectaculo revertetur impudica. 


+ Servus est ..... Ostende quis non sit. Alius libidini servit, alius 
avaritiae, alius ambitioni, omnes timori. Dabo consularem aniculae ser- 
vientem, dabo ancillulae divitem. Ostendam nobilissimos juvenes man- 
cipia pantomimorum. Epist. 47. 
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Near the beginning of the reign of Tiberius [A. D. 15] there 
was a contest of the theatrical factions, in which some of the 
common people and of the soldiers, who interfered to sup- 
press it, were slain. On this occasion, several decrees were 
passed by the senate, among which, according to Tacitus, 
[ Ann. I. 77] some of the most remarkable were, “ that a se- 
nator should not visit the houses of pantomime performers, 
and that Roman knights should not attend one, when he ap- 
peared in publick.” 

Passing over the naked exercises of the Grecian youths in 
the gymnasia, which Cicero [ Tusculan. Quaest. IV. 33] thinks 
had no very favourable effect upon publick morals, we may 
notice the debauchery, which prevailed among the Greeks 
and Romans, from the time we have any notice of their pri- 
vate manners. The necessary foundation of our regard for 
those connections which cheer and soften life, of all the chari- 
ties and endearments of domestick intercourse, is chastity ; 
yet this virtue is one, of which Christianity alone seems to 
have recognized the importance. There is no subject re- 
specting ancient manners, that requires less illustration than 
this, which we are noticing ; and he, who knows but little con- 
cerning them, may yet know something of their state in this 
respect. The worst vice of impurity was always prevalent in 
Greece, and at later times in Rome. Except in married wo- 
men, and in those of the higher rank, the virtue of chastity 
in either country was scarcely expected or required. In his 
Ars amatoria, Ovid thinks himself secure from censure, if he 
keep clear of recommending adultery. 


Este procul vittae tenues, insigne pudoris, 
Quaeque tegis medios, instita longa, pedes. 
Nos Venerem tutam concessaque furta canemus ; 


Inque meo nullum carmine crimen erit. 
I. 31—34. 


En iterum testor : nihil hic nisi lege remissum. 
Luditur in nostris instita nulla jocis. 


II. 599, 600. 


Until the 520th year from the foundation of the city, it is 
said there were no divorces at Rome. It is accounted for by 
Gibbon, [Rom. Emp. C. 44] according to whom the connec- 
tion of husband and wife was little other than that of master 
and slave, from which the one could not get free, and which 
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the other would not dissolve. In later times, Juvenal, in de- 
scribing the vices of women of the higher rank at Rome, ex- 
hausts every thing gross in idea and indecent in language. 
‘The accusations of the satirist are however confirmed by ma- 
ny passages in the contemporary historian, ‘lacitus, of which 
we shall refer only to one, where, though in general not at all 
deficient in moral feeling and principle, he animadverts on the 
severity of Augustus toward his daughter and grand-daugh- 
ter for so common a crime as adultery, “ culpa inter viros ac 
foeminas vulgata.” { Ann. IIT. 20. | 

In Greece, in Athens the women of more decent lives pas- 
sed their time almost in entire seclusion, and were uncultivat- 
ed in their minds and manners. The arts of pleasing were 
left to the courtesans, who were numerous in this, as in the 
other Grecian cities. Some of these acquired not only the 
more elegant accomplishments, but even a knowledge of va- 
rious branches of learning ; so that their company was sought 
by other than those, who resorted to them merely for the pur- 
pose of animal gratification. ‘The favourite mistress of Peri- 
cles was the favourite female friend of Socrates. 

In Sparta, the institutions of Lycurgus were such that there 
could hardly exist such a crime as adultery. In after times, 
however, when the excuse of these institutions was done away, 
the immodesty of the Sparian women became proverbial. 

With regard to the general licentiousness of ancient man- 
ners, we shall now give a single passage from an oration be- 
fore a judicial assembly, of a Roman senator, and that senator 
perhaps the first and best man of his country, Cicero ; in 
whose philosophical writings, there is sometimes such an in- 
vigorating spirit of high and proud morality. It gives us not 
the character, and probably not the sentiments of the orator, 
but it gives us the character of ancient manners. 

“ Verum si quis est, qui etiam meretriciis amoribus inter- 
dictum juventuti putet ; est ille quidem valde severus : ne- 
gare non possum : sed abhorret non modo ab hujus seculi li- 
centia, verum etiam a majorum consuetudine, atque conces- 
sis. Quando enim hoc non factum est ? quando reprehen- 
sum $ quando non permissum ? quando denique fuit ut quod 
licet non liceret. [Orat. pro Caelio. sect. 20. | 

In what publick assembly at the present day would a simi- 


lar passage be tolerated from a man of such rank and charac- 
VOL. VIII. l 
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ter? In what publick assembly would it not be considered as 
the language of the lowest and most abandoned impudence ! 

If we look into the amatory poets of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, we may gain a still further knowledge of the manners 
of the times when they wrote. If we except a very few pas- 
saves, we shall find nothing in their writings of those senti- 
ments, by which the passion of love is elevated and refined ; 
nothing of those affections, which strengthen into permanent 
friendship ; nothing of respectful tenderness or manly de- 
licacy ; they give us only the voluptuous descriptions, and 
the gross and selfish sentiments of mere animal passion. In 
the work of Ovid before mentioned, the “rs amatoria, he 
treats throughout only of the lowest and meanest artifices of 
seduction and allurement ; and in talking of love he describes 
nothing but a commerce between cheats and prostitutes. Yet 
the sentiments of Ovid are about as refined as those of the po- 
ets, his contemporaries and predecessors ; and the women 
whom they celebrate, are of the same character with those 
whom he addresses. 

When such as we have seen was the state of society, it is 
not difficult to account for the fact, that the writers of antiqui- 
ty have drawn scarcely any pictures of family scenes or do- 
mestick life ; they express nothing of those feelings, which 
with us make so large a portion of what gives value to life ; 
they delight in scenes of revelry and merriment ; but they 
have none of those descriptions, such as constitute some of 
the most beautiful passages in modern poetry, of what Cow- 


per calls 
intimate delights, 


Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness. 


There are a few verses of Catullus (ad Sirmionem peninsu- 
lam,) which perhaps come as near to this kind of poetry, as 
any thing which remains to us from antiquity. They were 
written on occasion of his return home after a long journey. 
They are beautiful, but perhaps they are indebted as much 
for their pleasing effect to the associations excited in the 
mind of the modern reader, as to any ideas directly conveyed 
by the Roman poet. He does not mention any being who 
will welcome his return, and merely alludes to such welcome 
in the last line, in a somewhat coarse mode of expression. 
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Ridete quicquid est domi cachinnorum.* 


There was very little, comparatively speaking, of domestick 
life among the ancients. 

Where the influence of religion, restraining and purifying 
the mind, does not exist, and where animal passion is the 
principal cause of intercourse between the sexes, there is 
frequently but little care of offspring. It was customary 
among the ancients, as it is now among nations uncivilized by 
Christianity, to expose their new-born infants to perish, when 
their maintenance might be burdensome, or when from any 
other cause they were thought not worth preserving. On 
this subject we shall give the unimpeachable testimony of one 
not at all disposed to exaggerate the moral depravity of the 
times before the prevalence of Christianity. “ The exposi- 
tion of children,’ says Gibbon, “ was the prevailing and stub- 
born vice of antiquity. It was sometimes prescribed, often 
permitted, almost always practised with impunity by the na- 
tions, who never entertained the Roman ideas of parental 
power ; and the dramatick poets, who appeal to the human 
heart, represent with indifference a popular custom, which 
was palliated by motives of economy and compassion. If the 
father could subdue his own feelings, he might escape, if not 
the censure, at least the chastisement of the laws; and the 
Roman empire was stained with the blood of infants, tll such 
murders were included by Valentinian and his colleagues in 
the letter and spirit of the Cornelian law.” [Rom. Emp. C. 
44.]| We may add to this, that Tacitus twice mentions it as a 
national characteristick, once of the Jews, and in another 
place of the Germans, that it was a crime with them to de- 
stroy their children, which circumstance would alone prove 
that it was not something of infrequent occurrence ; but that 
it existed as a custom among the nations, with which he was 
most acquainted. In the words of Grotius, “exponere li- 
beros quotidianum.”’ 

There were no charitable institutions, inte which. any of 
these wretched outcasts from parental care might have been 
received. There were no hospitals among the ancients, nor 
was there any kind of publick provision established for the re- 
lief of poverty and disease. 

We will next consider the administration of justice among 
the ancients. Living as we do under governments, where 


* Letlaughter welcome me with his wildest merriment. 
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the laws extend their certain, regular and impartial pro- 
tection to every individual ; where freedom from. crime 
affords fearless security ; and where in the courts of jus- 
tice no voice is listened to, except that, which at least 
claims to be the voice of reason and the law ; we enjoy these 
privileges so undisturbed, that we scarcely estimate their va- 
lue, and do not perhaps consider what is necessary to their 
existence. There are, however, no human institutions, which 
rest more for support upon the sanctions of a future life, than 
those for the administration of justice. It is a regard to the 
sanctity of an oath, which gives all their parts efficiency and 
regular movement ; yet this regard human laws are without 
power to produce. No where, therefore, does the dependence 
of this life upon another, and the insufficiency of present mo- 
tives to regulate the conduct of man, more appear, than in courts 
of justice. Man, considered as a mere being of this life, or thus 
regarding himself, is not fit to be the judge of his fellow-crea- 
tures, or a witness against them. That respect for the sacred- 
hess of an oath, which is so powerfully produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity, was with the ancients imperfectly suppli- 
ed by natural religion, and the popular superstitions. T'rom 
this and from other causes, judicial proceedings both at Greece 
and Rome were in the highest degree irregular, arbitrary and 
oppressive. For a particular view of these proceedings at 
Athens, we may refer to that admirable historian, Mitford, 
[ Hist. of Greece, chap. xxii. sect. 1. 2,] from whom, better 
than from any other author, may be gained a knowledge of 
the ancient state of Greece. Neither in Greece or Rome 
were precedents regularly preserved or regarded in the deci- 
sion of judicial causes. The orators on both sides did not 
think of confining themselves to the examination and exposi- 
tion of what might be reasonable and just. In addressing the 
judges, they appealed without reserve to their passions and 
prejudices, to their pity and their indignation, and even to 
their interest ; and in accusing or defending one brought to 
trial, instead of confining themselves to the present charge, 
they ranged over his past life for topicks of invective or pa- 
negyrick. The decisions of the judges were such as might 
be expected from men who would suffer themselves to be thus 
addressed. Among the causes, which gave such violence to 
the contests of political partics among the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans, we may reckon this want of any judicial authority to 
which the weaker party might fly for refuge, and from which 
it might receive protection. These contests were too often 
less for the enjoyment of power, than for the preservation of 
property and life. 

Long before the time of Cicero, a disregard of oaths had 
become a national characteristick of the Greeks. In his ora- 
tion for Flaccus, in discrediting the testimony of some Greek 
witnesses brought against him, he says*—“ That nation never 
regarded the sacredness and obligation of the oaths of witnes- 
ses ; they are entirely ignorant of their force, their binding 
power and their importance. From whence comes that ex- 
pression ; “Let me have your testimony as a loan :” is it of 
the Gauls or the Spaniards? It belongs entirely to the Greeks ; 
so that those who are ignorant of the Greek language, do yet 
know those words in which this request is made.’ With re- 
gard to this subject, we will again refer to Mitford, C xxii. 
sect. 3. at the beginning, with some regret that our limits will 
not permit us to transcribe the passage. There was in truth 
such a general want of good faith and common honesty among 
the Greeks (if we may trust their countryman Polybius) as 
must not a little have embarrassed trade and commerce. 
** Among the Greeks,” says that historian (as quoted by Pot- 
ter, Antiq. of Greece, B. 1I.C. vi.) “if you lend only one talent, 
and for security have ten bonds, with as many seals, and dou- 
ble the number of witnesses, yet all these obligations can 
scarce forceahem to be honest.”*” Speaking of the insecurity 
of property in Greece, as arising from the unsettled nature of 
their governments, Mitford mentions some circumstances, 
which may perhaps at least equally be referred for their cause 
to that state of society which we are considering. At Athens, 
“twelve for the hundred was the lowest usual interest for mo- 
ney, and the cautious lender commonly required monthly 
payment. Thirty for the hundred was commonly given by 
those who borrowed for commercial adventure ; and on ac- 
count of the insecurity of contracts, the lender frequently 
embarked himself with his money or the goods bought with 


* Testimoniorum religionem et fidem nunquam ista natio coluit, to- 
tiusque hujusce rei quae sit vis, quae auctoritas, quod pondus ignorat. 
Unde illud est ? Da mihi testimonium mutuum : num Gallorum, num 
Hispanorum putatur ? totum illud Graecorum est ; ut etiam qui Graece 
nesciunt, hoc quibus verbis a Graecis dici soleat, sciant. 
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it, to be ready to take his principal again with the interest, in 
the first moment that the borrower should have means of re- 
payment.” [Hist. of Greece, C. xxviii. sect. 9.] At Rome, 
in the time of Juvenal, a regard to oaths and fidelity in per- 
forming contracts, if we may judge from his thirteenth satire, 
seem to have been virtues not more common than they had 
formerly been in Greece. 


Nunc si depositum non inficietur amicus, 
Si reddat veterem cum tota aerugine follem, 
Prodigiosa fides et Thuscis digna libellis.* 


He afterwards addresses the person, whose loss of a large 
sum of money with which he had entrusted another, was the 
occasion of his writing, 


Si nullum in terris tam detestabile factum 
ee ae ee ee 


* £ €© *& & £ & & # 
Sed si cuncta vides simili fora plena querela ; 
o:6 64:9. 4. © © B48 


Tene, O delicias, extra communia censes 
Ponendum.f 


The regard to oaths among the ancients for the most part 
depended upon that popular superstition, which taught them 
to fear the immediate and temporal vengeance of any god, 
whom they should insult by violating an oath, which he had 
been called to witness. Thus Juvenal in this satire, in declar- 
ing that the gods are neither blind nor deaf, forétells nothing 
but temporal evils against him, who had with the guilt of per- 
jury defrauded his acquaintance. But the notion of retribu- 
tive justice being inflicted in this world, was too little sup- 
ported by experience not continually to lose credit among the 
vulgar, and was treated by the philosophers with open con- 
tempt. “ The common opinion of all philosophers,” (says 
Cicero, treating of the sanction of an oath) “ not merely of 
those, who say that a god does nothing himself, and imposes 
nothing upon others ; but also of those who maintain, that a 


* Now if a friend should not deny a deposit ; if he should restore the 
eld bag with ail the rust ; such honesty is ominous, and worthy the 
books of the soothsayers. 

+ If you willshew me no fact so detestable in all the earth, I will be 
silent ; but if you see every forum filled with similar complaints, do you 
think that you, sweet sir, are to be excused from the common lot ? 
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god is always acting, and always employed about something, 
is this, that he is never angry, and never gives pain.”* In im- 
mediate connection, speaking of Regulus, in consequence of 
his oath returning to deliver himself up to the Carthaginians, 
and without so much as thinking, as it appears, of any other 
punishments than those of the present life, he asks: * What 
greater evil could Jupiter, if he had been angry, have in- 
flicted upon Regulus, than what he voluntarily underwent.” 
He afterwards declares, that an oath is to be kept, not 
through fear of the anger of the gods, which has no exist- 
ence ; but from a regard to justice and integrity ; “ jam 
enim non ad iram deorum, quae nulia est, sed ad fidem et justi- 
tlam pertinet.” Before leaving this subject we will give one 
other of Cicero’s sentiments respecting oaths. ‘ When,” 
says he, “that which is sworn to is of such a nature tirat the 
mind conceives it ought to be done, the oath is to be kept ; 
when otherwise, if you do not do it, it isno perjury.”¢ Thus 
it is that he expresses himself, to whom no moralist of anti- 
quity is perhaps to be preferred. 

If now we look to the internal government of the most civi- 
lized ancient nations, Greece and Rome ; we shall find with 
regard to Greece, that its different states were always full of 
disorder, and trouble, and violence. In their internal contests, 
as either party alternately prevailed, its principal opponents 
were either massacred, or obliged to find safety in flight and 
exile Greece was at all times swarming with these unfor- 
tunate men. Among its little citles were continually ex- 
hibiting, in successive revolutions of government, acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, and sometimes scenes of horrour and mi- 
sery, of which we might hardly form a conception, if our 
own age had not afforded us the most dreadful of all exam- 
ples, of what men, unrestrained by religious principle or feel- 
ing, are capabie of perpetrating in the malignity and madness 
of civil commotions. 

The internal condition of the Roman republick was not 
more quiet and settled, than what was common among the 
small states of Greece. After domestick enmities were no 
longer restrained by the dread of foreign foes, and the expedi- 


* Cicero De Off. Lib. iii. 28. 


+ Quod enim ita juratum est, ut mens conciperet fieri oportere, id ser- 


vandum est ; quod aliter, id si non feceris, nullum est perjurium. De 
Off. Lib. iii. 29. 
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ent of a war with their neighbours could no more be resorted 
to for preventing internal commotions, there followed a series 
of acts of sedition and violence, occasioned by the contests of 
her different parties ; which at last broke out into the civil 
war between Marius and Sylla. From this to the time when 
Rome sunk under the government of the emperours, there 
was nothing stable or secure. There followed a quick suc- 
cession of civil wars, with short intervals of troubled and dan- 
gerous peace. Between the time when Sylla turned Rome 
into a slaughter-house, to that when Cataline formed his con- 
spiracy to massacre the senate and set fire to the city, was a 
space of only seventeen years. There were twenty one from 
that to the battle of Philippi. ‘he power which this bat- 
tle gave to Caesar he enjoyed for four years. Three years 
intervened between his assassination and the commence- 
ment of the proscriptions of the triumvirate. The next year 
the second battle of Philippi decided, that they were to be 
masters of the world ; and in six years more the two princi- 
pal of them, having already deprived the third of his share, 
quarrelled with each other for the possession of their plun- 
der, and Octavius secured the whole to himself in the battle 
of Actium. Ali these scenes passed within much less than 
the common limit of the life of man ; and there were,without 
doubt, many living under the reign of Augustus, who, as wit- 
nesses, if not as actors and sufferers, had passed through the 
whole series of these calamities. We need not proceed fur- 
ther. It will not be pretended that the times of the empire 
were better than the times of the republick. ' 
It does not seem to us, that these various revolutions either 
of Greece or Rome, are much to be attributed to their forms 
of government ; butrather to the materials of which all the 
ancient states were composed. Considering the little influence 
of religious principle, and the want of those feelings, views and 
habits, which this produces ; their disregard of domestick life, 
and their not having that value for its quiet and comforts,which 
renders men so fearful of civil commotions ; we do not think 
that much political research is necessary to account for the 
instability of their governments. If in England there were 
no more moral restraint upon the passions of men, than what 
existed in the times of which we are speaking, we do not be- 
lieve that the government of this fortunate island would con- 
tinue more stable, than was*the most unbalanced democracy 
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of Greece. A nation like England, indeed, so confined in ter- 
ritory, of such vast strength, and so overflowing with wealth 
and population, is a phenomenon, which no where presents 
itself in ancient history. The principles which in ancient 
times held society together, were not strong enough to con- 
nect in harmonious movement interests so various and power- 
ful as are there united. 

When what we have seen was the condition of the princi- 
pal nations, we shall not believe that that of subject states 
was more fortunate. Those Grecian states, which were in 
the strict sense in subjection to another, seem to have been 
governed with arbitrary power. With regard to the Roman 
provinces, their condition is one of the most gloomy subjects, 
which history presents. We learn their wretchedness, not 
from their own complaints, but from the testimony of the Ro- 
man moralist and orator, Cicero, and that of the Roman liis- 
torians. From them we learn the unrestrained licence* of 
the provincial governours ; the wasteful and improvident ra- 
pacity which was exercised ; the oppression and injustice of 
those who collected the taxes ; the plunder of individuals ; 
the depopulation of cities ; the frequency of seditions ; the 
associations of robbers and murderers, which became frequent 
from the miserable condition of the inhabitants ;t+ the insuffi- 
ciency of the government for any other purposes than those of 
rapine and extortion ; the little difference there frequently was 


*Tanta sublatis legibus et judiciis expilatio, direptio sociorum, ut 
imbecillitate aliorum non nostra virtute valeamus. Cic. De Off. Lib. ii. 
21. Since the laws on this subject have ceased to be put in execution, 
the plundering and ravage of our allies has been so great, that we re- 


tain our power through the weakness of others, and not our good con- 
duct. 


+ When the brother of Cicero, Quintius, was continued for a third 
year as practor of Asia, Cicero wrote to him a letter of commendation 
and advice, from which the following is an extract. ‘*Cujus quidem 
generis constare inter omnes video abs te summam adhibere diligen- 
tiam : nullum aes alieni novum contrahi civitatibus ; utere autem mag- 
no et gravi multas abs te esse liberatas urbes ; complures dirutas et paene 
desertas, in quibus unam Ioniae nobilissimam, alteram Cariae,; Samum 
et Halicarnassum, per te esse recreatas ; nullas in oppidis seditiones ; 
nullas discordias ; provideri abs te ut civitates optimatum consiliis admi- 
nistrarentur ; sublata Mysiae latrocinia ; caedes multis locis repressas ; 
pacem tota provincia constitutam, neque solim illa itinerum atque agro- 
rum, sed multa etiam plura et majora oppidorum et fanorum furta esse 
depulsa.” Epist. ad Quinct. Frat. i. 1. 
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the fine arts, where Pericles had spoken and ruled, where 
Thucydides was then writing, where Socrates was then teach- 
ing, where Xenophon,*Plato and Isocrates were receiving 
their education, and where the paintings of Parrhasius and 
Zeuxis, the sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles, the architec- 
ture of Callicrates and Ictinus, and the sublime and chaste 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, formed the delight of the 
people.” 

Among the beneficial effects of Christianity, one not the least 
important is, the institution of regular publick instruction in re- 
Jigion and morals. For the good produced by this institution 
we must look not so much to its reclaiming individuals from 
their vices, or to its elevating them above the level of those 
around them, though we have no doubt these effects are some- 
times produced ; but to its having raised the general standard 
of morals In society ; we must regard the regular aid that it 
affords ‘o those moral principles with which the passions are 
so often at war, and its continual reimpression of those reli- 
gious ideas, which present objects are always labouring to ef- 
face ; we must consider that quickness of moral fecling and 
correctness of judgment, respecting actions and their princi- 
ples, which it has produced by continually inculcating the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and that habitual attention in consequence 
to religion and morality ; so that in contemplating a course 
of conduct, these and what they require are things forced up- 
on every one’s notice. If this institution were to cease, we 
believe there would be a sudden and violent change for the 
worse in the moral state of society. Yet this change would 
in some degree be counteracted by the prevalence of princi- 
ples now existing, and by the general diffusion of knowledge 
produced by the art of printing. But with respect to the 
lower classes of society among the ancients, they were with- 
out publick teaching, and books were much too scarce for ge- 
neral use. Thus without moral instruction of any kind, and 
having nothing to direct their conduct aright but those natu- 
ral feelings on the side of duty, which are so easily corrupted, 
human laws, and that regard to the rights of others, which be- 
ing necessary to the very existence of society, is forced upon 
a majority of its members, it is not wonderful if the obliga- 
tions of morality were not often present to their minds, and if 
their notions on this subject were in the highest degree con- 
fused, uncertain and erroneous, ) 
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The philosophers had no effect in removing the ignorance 
or correcting the depravity of the times, when they lived. 
Their teachings were not addressed to the vulgar, nor were 
their moral discourses within their reach, or adapted to their 
comprehension. Indeed the fundamental principles of the 
better sects were such, that their philosophy was not likely to 
have much influence upon common minds. They admitted 
no other sanction of moral conduct than that happiness,which, 
in the present life, virtue from its own nature confers on its 
possessor. They maintained that a perfectly virtuous man 
must be perfectly happy even amid torments, that he was im- 
passible to every thing external, and that his self-enjoyment 
was not to be affected by the accidents of life, the loss of 
friends, the suffering of those around him, by men or by the 
gods. These sentiments, either in their full extent or with 
some modifications, seem in the days of Cicero to have beea 
adopted by almost all the philosophers, who paid much atten- 
tion to the inculcating of morality. They rejected, as we 
have before seen, without hesitation, the doctrine of tempo- 
ral rewards and punishments from the gods ; and as to a fu- 
ture life, they seem for the most part to have considered it as 
a thing beyond dispute, that if men existed after the present, 
they existed to be happy. 

It is obvious enough that with these sentiments, the philo- 
sophers were able to do nothing for the reformation of the 
times when they lived. Let them have lectured ever so 
long, not one slave of interest or passion, not one of the cor- 
rupted multitude around them, would have been restrained 
from any excess or injustice, through a regard to the intrin- 
sick enjoyments of virtue. 

The religion of the ancients had very little beneficial effect 
upon moral conduct. Its temporal sanctions, where they 
were at all regarded, seem to have been feared much more 
for the neglect of ceremonies and offerings, and for any direct 
insult to the gods, such as the profaning a temple, than for a 
disregard or violation of the duties of man to man. The ineffi- 
cacy of a religion with such sanctions, and the contempt into 
which it must at some times fail, are so well explained by Mit- 
ford, that we will give the passage entire. It is with reference 
to the plague at Athens, that he is speaking. 

*“ The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation, report- 
ed by that judicious eyewitness, to whom we owe this whole 
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between the march or residence of a protecting, and the inva- 
sion of an hostile army ; and in a few words, the general disre- 
gard of common justice, both by the state, as well as by indi- 
vidual officers in their conduct toward the provinces. ‘ It is 
hard to say,” are the words of Cicero, “how much we are 
hated by foreign nations, on account of the injustice and vices 
of those, whom for these some years. we have sent among 
them as governours. For what temple in those places do you 
think is held sacred by our magistrates ; the privileges of what 
city inviolable ; what house sufficiently closed up and fortified.’’* 
These forcible expressions however are not the most striking 
that may be produced from the many passages, in which Ci- 
cero speaks on this subject. In his oration against appoint- 
ing Q. Caecilius as the accuser of Verres, declaring the uni- 
versal expectation excited among the dependent nations con- 
cerning the event of that trial, which was to determine whe- 
ther in any case they were to expect the punishment of their 
oppressors, he says: *“* The provinces wasted, harrassed, the- 
roughly ruined, the allies and tributaries of the Roman peo- 
ple afflicted and miserable, have now no hope of being raised 
from destruction, but only seek some consolation under it.’’t 
From the condition of the Roman provinces, we may turn 
to notice the barbarism and atrocity of ancient warfare. We 
shall not, however, enlarge on the subject. The invasion of 
an enemy’s country, forthe purpose of laying it waste and de- 
stroying all the works of nature or art, which could not be car- 
ried off as plunder, the general and indiscriminate massacre of 
its inhabitants in such invasions, the putting to death of priso- 
ners, and the exposure of the whole population of a city for sale 
as slaves, are facts continually presented tothe view of the 
observer of antiquity. War thus carried on was generally 
considered as lawful against all those, with whom there exist- 
ed no express treaty or agreement. “It appears to have been 
very generally held among the Greeks of that age,” says Mit- 


* Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud exteras na- 
tiones propter eorum, quos ad eas per hos annos cum imperio mi- 
simus, injurias et libidines. Quid enim fanum putatis in illis terris, nos- 
tris magistratibus religiosum ; quam civitatem sanctam, quam domum 
satis clausam et munitam fuisse. | 

+ Populatae, vexatae, funditus eversae provinciae : socii, stipendiarii- 
que populi Romani afflicti, miseri jam non salutis spem, sed exitii sola- 
tium quaerunt. Sect. 3. 
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ford, speaking of the times of the Peloponnesian war, “ that 
men were bound by no duties to each’ other, without some 
express compact. The property of foreigners might be any 
where seized, and themselves reduced to slavery. or even put 
to death, without the breach of any human law ; ‘and not only 
without the breach of any divine law, but prayers were ad- 
dressed to the gods for favour and assistance in the commis- 
sion of such violences. Those connected with them by poli- 
tical or social compact, the Greeks described by a term pecu- 
liar to themselves, ENSPONDI, meaning originally persons, with 
whom they had poured out wine to the gods, or with whom 
they had made a compact sanctified by the ceremony of pour- 
ing out wine to the gods ; those who were bound to them by 
no compact, or who had forfeited their claim to the benefit 
of a compact once existing, they called Ecspowp1, or out of 
compact, or outlaws.” The principle just mentioned does 
not appear to have been confined to Greece, nor to the times 
of which Mitford is particularly speaking. 

Barbarous as was the general mode of warfare among the 
ancients, it was sometimes exceeded by acts of particular fe- 
rocity. More than once, during the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians deliberately passed a decree for putting to death all 
the adult males of a conquered people, and selling into slave- 
ry the women and children. We shall give a passage relat- 
ing to one of these decrees concerning the Melians, from that 
historian whom we have so often quoted. ‘ After all we have 
gone through of Grecian history,’ says Mitford, “ we can- 
not but shudder at what followed. The Athenians had no 
pretence for any command over the Melians, but that they 
were stronger. Connected by blood, by habit, and by their 
form of government with Lacedaemon, these islanders had 
nevertheiess been cautiously inoffensive to Athens, till forced 
to become herenemies. The punishment for this involuntary 
crime, even tothe lower people supposed to be in some degree 
friendly, was no less than what the unfortunate Scionaeans 
had undergone for that termed their rebellion. All the adult 
males were put to death, and the women and children of all 
ranks were sold for slaves. The island was divided among 
five hundred Athenian families. With the most unquestiona- 
ble testimony to facts, which strike us with horrour when per- 
petrated by a tribe of savages, we are at a loss to conceive 
how they could take place in the peculiar country and age of 
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the fine arts, where Pericles had spoken and ruled, where 
Thucydides was then writing, where Socrates was then teach- 
ing, where Xenophon,’Plato and Isocrates were receiving 
their education, and where the paintings of Parrhasius and 
Zeuxis, the sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles, the architec- 
ture of Callicrates and Ictinus, and the sublime and chaste 
dramas of Sophocles and Euripides, formed the delight of the 
people.” 

Among the beneficial effects of Christianity, one not the least 
important Is, the institution of regular publick instruction in re- 
ligion and morals. For the good produced by this institution 
we must look not so much to its reclaiming individuals from 
their vices, or to its elevating them above the level of those 
around them, though we have no doubt these effects are some- 
times produced ; but to its having raised the general standard 
of morals in Society ; we must regard the regular aid that it 
affords ‘o those moral principles with which the passions are 
so often at war, and its continual reimpression of those reli- 
gious ideas, which present objects are always labouring to ef- 
face ; we must consider that quickness of moral fecling and 
correctness of judgment, respecting actions and their princi- 
ples, which it has produced by continually inculcating the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, and that habitual attention in consequence 
to religion and morality ; so that in conteinplating a course 
of conduct, these and what they require are things forced up- 
on every one’s notice. If this institution were to cease, we 
believe there would be a sudden and violent change for the 
worse in the moral state of society. Yet this change would 
in some degree be counteracted by the prevalence of princi- 
ples now existing, and by the general diffusion of knowledge 
produced by the art of printing. But with respect to the 
lower classes of society among the ancients, they were with- 
out publick teaching, and books were much too scarce for ge- 
neral use. Thus without moral instruction of any kind, and 
having nothing to direct their conduct aright but those natu- 
ral feelings on the side of duty, which are so easily corrupted, 
human Jaws, and that regard to the rights of others, which be- 
ing necessary to the very existence of society, is forced upon 
a majority of its members, it is not wonderful if the obliga- 
tions of morality were not often present to their minds, and if 
their notions on this subject were in the highest degree con- 
fused, uncertain and erroneous, 
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The philosophers had no effect in removing the ignorance 
or correcting the depravity of the times, when they lived. 
Their teachings were not addressed to the vulgar, nor were 
their moral discourses within their reach, or adapted to their 
comprehension. Indeed the fundamental principles of the 
better sects were such, that their philosophy was not likely ta 
have much influence upon common minds. They admitted 
no other sanction of moral conduct than that happiness,which, 
in the present life, virtue from its own nature confers on its 
possessor. They maintained that a perfectly virtuous man 
must be perfectly happy even amid torments, that he was im- 
passible to every thing external, and that his self-enjoyment 
was not to be affected by the accidents of life, the loss of 
friends, the suffering of those around him, by men or by the 
gods. These sentiments, either in their full extent or with 
some modifications, seem in the days of Cicero to have beea 
adopted by almost all the philosophers, who paid much atten- 
tion to the inculcating of morality. They rejected, as we 
have before seen, without hesitation, the doctrine of tempo- 
ral rewards and punishments from the gods ; and as to a fu- 
ture life, they seem for the most part to have considered it as 
a thing beyond dispute, that if men existed after the present, 
they existed to be happy. 

It is obvious enough that with these sentiments, the philo- 
sophers were able to do nothing for the reformation of the 
times when they lived. Let them have lectured ever so 
long, not one slave of interest or passion, not one of the cor- 
rupted multitude around them, would have been restrained 
from any excess or injustice, through a regard to the intrin- 
sick enjoyments of virtue. 

The religion of the ancients had very little beneficial effect 
upon moral conduct. Its temporal sanctions, where they 
were at all regarded, seem to have been feared much more 
for the neglect of ceremonics and offerings, and for any direct 
insult to the gods, such as the profaning a temple, than for a 
disregard or violation of the duties of man to man. The ineffi- 
cacy of a religion with such sanctions, and the contempt into 
which it must at some times fall, are so well explained by Mit- 
ford, that we will give the passage entire. It is with reference 
to the plague at Athens, that he is speaking. 

* The moral effects of this extraordinary visitation, report- 
ed by that judicious eyewitness, to whom we owe this whole 
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detail, deserve our notice. Wherever the doctrine of retri- 
bution in a life to come for good and evil deeds in this world, 
has taken any hold on the minds of men, a general calamity 
strongly tends to check the passions, to inspire serious thought, 
to direct attention toward that future existence,and to make both 
hope and fear converge to the great Author of nature, the all- 
powerful, all-wise, and all-just God, who can recompense the 
sufferings of the good with endless blessings, and convert to 
lasting misery any short-lived joys, that can arise from the per- 
petration of evil. But in Athens, where the deity was looked 
to very generally and very anxiously for the dispensation of 
temporal good and evil only, it was otherwise.* The fear of 
the divine power, says Thucydides, ceased ; for it was ob- 
served, that to worship or not to worship the gods ; to obey 
or not to obey those laws of morality, which have been always 
held most sacred among men, availed nothing. All died 
alike ; or if there was. a difference, the virtuous, the charita- 
ble, the generous, exposing themselves beyond others, were 
the first and the surest to suffer. An inordinate and before 
unknown licentiousness of manners followed. Let us enjoy 
ourselves ; let us, if possible, drown thought in pleasure to- 
day, for to-morrow we die, was the prevailing maxim. No 
crime therefore that could give the means of any enjoyment, 
was scrupled ; for such were the ravages of the disease, that 
for perpetrator, accuser and judges all to survive, so that an 
offender could be convicted in regular course of law, was sup- 
posed against all chance; and the final comsummation already 
impending over equally the criminal and the innocent, by the 
decree of fate or of the gods, any punishment, that human 
laws could decree, was little regarded. How most to enjoy 
life, while life remained, became the only consideration ; and 
this relaxation, almost to a dissolution of all moral principle, 
is lamented by Thucydides as a lasting effect of the pesti- 
lence at Athens.” 

What we have seen is not, however, the most unfavourable 
view of the religion of the ancients. Some of its direct ten- 
dencies were to inflame the passions and to countenance the 
vices of those, among whom it prevailed. Its rites were some 


* « Anaxaroras, the preceptor of Pericles, was the first who taught 
that better religion, if the term may be allowed, which was afterwards 
propagated bv Socrates and his disciples, and he was persecuted for it 
as an atheist.” 
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of them cruel, and some of them consisted in the excesses of 
drunkenness and impurity. In the characters of its gods, the 
lewd and the ferocious equally found for themselves examples 
and excuses : Nor were these, as is apparent from the dra- 
matick poets and other writers of antiquity, disregarded, or 
infrequently alleged. What is said by one of the characters of 
Terence, who asks why he who was but a man might not do 
what the gods committed, * hoc ego homuncio non facerem,” 
was, we may easily believe, a sentiment often repeated. 

Such then (to say nothing of the immense multitude of 
slaves) was the condition of the great body of the free popu- 
lation among the ancients. They were without moral in- 
struction, not acknowledging some of the most obvious prin- 
ciples of humanity and justice ; with no institutions to call to 
remembrance those principles, whose obligation they might 
speculatively acknowledge, and to give these that efficacy, 
which they have only when continually enforced upon the 
mind ; without any thing in their religion to make virtue ve- 
nerable or vice odious ; and what alone might be almost suffi- 
cient to give the character of the times, without any regard 
to the sanctions of a future life, which had a general influence 
on men’s conduct ; and the consequent corruption was dread- 
ful, 

In the commencement of his history Tacitus casts his view 
of the whole of that period, whose events he was about to re- 
cord. After contemplating its civil and foreign wars, some- 
times both carried on at the same time ; the miserable inter- 
nal government of the empire ; the prevalence and power of 
infermers and publick accusers, seizing for their reward on the 
best honours and offices of the state ; the treachery of friends 
and dependents ; the hopeless insecurity of either publick or 
private life ; ‘the unrestrained profligacy of manners, and all 
the scenes of horrour and cruelty, which it presented ; he 
turns away his thoughts to rest them if possible upon some 
objects less parnful. The following passage shews what might 
be discerned of a different character. ** Nor yet,’ says the 


* Non tamen adco virtutum sterile saeculum ut non et bona exempla pro- 
diderit. Comitatae profugos liberos matres: secutae maritos in exilium 
conjuges : propinqui audentes : constantes generi : contumax, et etiam ad- 
versus tormenta, servorum fides : supremae clarorum vivorum necessitates : 


ipsa necessitas fortiter tolerata: et laudatis antiquorum mortibus pares 
exitus, { Hist. I. 3. 
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historian, ‘‘ was the age so barren of virtue as not to produce 
some examples of excellence. Mothers attended their chil- 
dren when flying from their country ; wives followed their 
husbands into exile ; natural relations, and those allied by mar- 
riage, were bold and constant ; the fidelity of slaves was proof 
even against tortures ; and eminent mén were reduced to the 
last extremity, who endured it with fortitude, and there were 
those, who died in a manner equal to what is applauded in an- 
cient times.” Perhaps there is no passage in Tacitus, that 
may give us more knowledge of the age of which he writes, 
than this melancholy catalogue of its virtues. What must 
have been the character of that people, among whose rare spe- 
cimens of excellence, the historian could think it worth while 
to record, that there were mothers and wives, who accompa- 
nied their children and husbands when driven from their coun- 
try, and that of the nearest relations of the accused, there were 
some, who gave their assistance with courage and firmness. 
The fidelity of the slaves is indeed remarkable. It occurs 
elsewhere in ancient history as a subject of wonder ; and is to 
be accounted for only by considering that fact, of which what 
is known of the slaves in the American islands may give suf- 
ficient proof, that a litthke humanity and kindness very often 
effectually secures the strong attachment of those, who belong 
to a class usually treated with cruelty and contempt. 

It was the vices, the moral ignorance and the gross idolatry 
of this age, that Christianity had to encounter, when, driven 
from the Jews, it offered itself to the rest of the world. To 
the men of this age, it revealed the existence and taught the 
worship and the love of Gop ; it addressed its precepts of 
purity, and holiness, and active and universal and disinterested 
charity ; and upon these men it inculcated its motives, the 
sanctions of a future life ; and it prevailed. In‘a large num- 
ber of men it produced that wonderful and entire change of 
principles, of feelings, of affections, and of the habits of life, 
which it required. Allowing this change to have been pro- 
duced, and there cannot, as it seems to us, be a doubt that the 
evidence of its divine authority must have been irresistible. 
Without such proof it is impossible, that the minds of those 
whom it addressed should not have been wholly impassive 
to a religion, whose spirit, whose requirements, whose funda- 
mental principles, whose estimate of the value of present ob- 
jects, whose high and solemn disclosures concerning things 
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invisible and- remote—nay, whose very language were all so 
new, strange and unintelligible, so disconnected and irrecon- 
cilable with almost every thing, to which they had been ac- 
customed. 

If now we would observe what is the influence, and what 
have been the effects of Christianity, let us compare the condi- 
tion of society in that country of Europe, where it prevails in its 
greatest purity, England, or in our own country, where per- 
haps the state of morals among all classes is higher than in 
any other, with what we have seen was the condition of man- 
kind before its establishment. With the ferociousness, the 
profligacy, and the misery, which then existed, may be com- 
pared the present quiet, security and comforts of life, the 
regular administration of justice, the fellow-feeling and spirit 
of benevolence diffused through all classes, the publick and 
private charities, the purity of manners, very great, compara- 
tively speaking, the respect for the institution of marriage, the 
abulition of domestick slavery in England, its partial abolition 
in our own country, and the freedom from all those customs, 
which now appear so horrible or disgusting, the exposure of 
children, the shews of gladiators, and the shameless inde- 
cency of publick spectacle: 

This comparison might be pursued. But we have already 
wandered far, perhaps much tod far, from our immediate sub- 
ject. Some of our readers, however, may find an excuse for 
us in the object we have had in view. Some, perhaps, if they 
shall think that we may have at all succeeded in giving any 
one, not familiar with the subject we have been treating, a 
new impression of the importance of Christianity, will not 
complain of us for having been thus instant out of season. In 
our next we shall return without any further digression to 
our proper subject. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
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ARTICLE 22. 


NEW ENGLISH CANAAN, 


OR 
NEW CANAAN: 
Containing an abstract of New England. 
Composed in. three bookes. 


The first booke setting forth the original of the natives, their 
manners and customs, together with their tractable nature, 
and love towards the English. 

The second booke setting forth the natural indowments of the 
country, and what stafile commodities it yéeldeth. 

The third booke setting forth what freofile are pfilanted there, 
and what remarkable accidents have hafifiened since the first 
jlanting of it, together with their tenents, and the practice of 
their church. 

Written by Thomas Morton, of Clifford’s inn, gentleman, ufion 
tenne yeares knowledge and expfreriment of the country. 

Printed at Amsterdam, by Frederick Jacob Stam, in the year 
1637. Ato.. | 


Is the various accounts of tht first settlements of New En- 
gland, we see how prejudices influence the pen of the writers. 
From the diaries of Bradford and Winthrop, Morton’s Me- 
morial, and the histories of Hubbard, Mather, &c. we should 
suppose the first planters of Plymouth to be men of whom the 
world was not worthy ; that their conduct was so pure and 
excellent, as to need not even the mantle of charity to cover 
their failings. 

From others, we learn that they were the dufes of purita- 
nick cant, sour, tasteless asceticks, bigotted in their senti- 
ments, and sordid in their manners, desirous of anarchy at 
home, and practisers of intolerance abroad. Among the wri- 
ters who took pains to depreciate their worth, and make them 
appear to every disadvantage, is the author of this production, 
which now comes under our notice.” It is a very scarce and 
curious book, and we believe only one copy of it is to be 
found in the country. This was obtained by a gentleman in 
his travels, and is now preserved in the Athenaeum, 
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Thomas Morton came over to New England in 1622 ; in 
1625, he joined a company of adventurers, who pitched their 
tents upon Mount Wollaston, as the place was called in ho- 
nour of their leader. He was disappointed in his views, and 
went to Virginia. He took with him part of the company, 
and gave directions for the rest to follow. But Morton per- 
suaded them to choose him their captain. He changed the 
name to Merry Mount, and kept up the spirits of the compa- 
ny by high scenes of frolick and dissipation. While their 
stores lasted, they kept up their jocund amusements, but these 
were soon exhausted, and they were obliged to trade with the 
Indians to get the necessaries of life. Our historians say, 
that Morton supplied them with powder, and taught them the 
use ofarms, but this he denies. Be this as it may, his conduct 
was so reprehensible, that the other settlers joined together, 
and with an armed force took him prisoner, and sent him to 
England. His adherents were scattered ; most of them went 
to Virginia ; ohe of them, accidentally hearing Mr. Higgin- 
son preach, was led to alter his courses, and became a distin- 
guished character in Old Massachusetts. This was Major 
General Gibbons, of whom much is related, and who was as 
brave and prudent as he was pious. 

While Morton was in England, he studied ways of wreak- 
ing his resentment against the Plymouth planters, and was 
frequently consulted by men who bore ill will to the settle- 
ment, as his New Canaan was afterwards a text book for those 
who threw aspersions upon the piety, the principles and ha- 
bits of our forefathers. The amazing changes, which were 
then taking place in the kingdom, operated against his mea- 
sures, and frustrated all his expectations. 

His object in writing the book was to give a description of 
the country, as well as to excite a general prejudice against 
the European inhabitants. 

The first part is a description of the natives, for whom he 
has some partiality. He gives a lively account of their cus- 
toms and manners, and of their original. His opinion is that 
the American Indians sprang from the Trojans. It appears 
very strange to him that any should think they come from 
the Tartars, who had no way of getting here, but thinks it 
very likely that Brutus, the fourth from Eneas, was the father 
of this country. His strong arguments are “ that Brutus did 
depart from Latium ; that we do not find his whole company 
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went with him at once, or arrived at one place ; and being put 
to sea, might encounter a storm, that might carry them out of 
sight of land, and then they might sail God knows whither, 
and so might be upon this coast as well as any other.” 

He says also that their language is a mixture of Greek and 
Latin, and brings many words to prove it, which, in sober ear- 
nest, hardly exhibit as much proof as Dean Swift brings, in 
the luxuriance of his humour, to prove the L£nglish language 
to be the mother tongue of those nations. 

In the 5th chapter, Mr. Morton treats of the religion of the 
aboriginals. He says he is not of Cicero’s opinion, “ that 
there is no people so barbarous as not to have some kind of 
religion ; and had Cicero ‘ived in this country, says he, so 
long as I have’been, and conversed with them touching their 
religion, he would have changed his opinion, and allowed 
there were people, sine fide, sine lege, sine rege.” 

From the tenth chapter of this book we learn that duelling 
is a savage custom. It is styled— 

“ Off their ducls, and the honuurable estimation of the victory 
obtained thereby.” 


“These salvages are not apt to quarrel one with another: yet such 
hath bin the occasion that a difference hath happened, which has grown 
to that height, that it has not been reconciled otherwise than by combat, 
which has been performed in this manner ; the two champions prepared 
for the fight, with their bows in hand, and a quiver full of arrows at 
their backs, they have entered into the field, the challenger and challeng- 
ed have chosen two trees, standing within a little distance from each 
other, they have cast lots for the chief of the trees, then either cham- 
pion setting himself behind his tree, watches an advantage to let fly his 
shafts, and to gall his enemy. Then they continue shooting at each 
other, if by chance they espy any part open, they endeavour to gall the 
combatant in that part, and use much agility in the performance of the 
taske they take in hand. Resolute they are in the execution of their 
vengeance,when once they have begunne, and will in no wise be daunt- 
ed, or seem to shrink, though they doe catch a clip with an arrow, but 
fight it out in this manner till one or other be slaine. I have been she w- 
ed the place where such duels have been fought, and have found the 
trees marked for a memorial of the combat, where that champion hath 
stood, that had the hap to be slain in the duel, and they count it the 
greatest honour that can be, to the surviving combatant to shew the 
scars of the wounds, received in this kind of conflict, and if it happen 
to be in the arms, as those parts are most in danger, they will always 
wear a bracelet upon that place of the arme, as a trophy of honour to 
their dying day.” 
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The second part of the New English Canaan is a descrip- 
tion quite jively and poetick ; it seems calculated to ailure 
men to come over, and settle the country. 


“‘In the month of June, 1622, it was my chance to arrive in the part 
of New England, with thirty servants, and provisions of all sorts, fit for 
a plantation. And whiles our houses were building, t did endeavour to 
take a survey of the country : The more I looked, the more 1 liked. 
And when I had more seriously considered of the beauty of the place, 
with all its fair endowments, I did not think in all the known world it 
could be paralel’d. For so many goodiy grouves of trees, dainty fine 
round rising hillucks ; delicate fair large plains, sweete chrystal, and 
cleare running streams, that twine in fine meanders through the meads, 
making so sweet a murmuring noise to hear, as would even lull the sen- 
ces with delight asleep, so pleasantly doe they glide upon the pebble 
stones, jetting most jocundly where they do meete, and hand in hand 
runne downe to Neptune’s court, to pay the yearly tribute, which they 
owe to him, as soveraigne Lord of all the springs. Contained within 
the volume of the land, fowles in abundance, fish in multitude, millions 
of turtle doves on the green boughes, which sat pecking of the full ripe 
pleasant grapes, that were supported by the lusty trees, whose fruitful 
loade did cause the arms to bend, which here and there dispersed, (you 
might see) lillies, and of the Daphnean tree, which makes the land to 
mee seeme Paradise, for in mine eie *twas nature’s master piece, her 
cheerful magazine of all, where lives her store ; if this land be not rich, 
then is the whole world poore. What | had resolved on, IL really per- 
formed, and have endeavoured to use this abstract, as an instrument to be 
the means tocommunicate the knowledge I have obtained, by my many 
years residence in those parts, unto my countrymen, to the end that they 
may better perceive their errour, who cannot imagine that in the univer- 
sal world, there is any country which may be compared to our own na- 
tive soyle, | will now discover to them a country whose indowments are 
by learned men allowed to stand in a parallel with the Israelites Canaan, 
which none will deny, to be a land farre more excellent than Old Eng- 
land in her proper nature. his 1 consider I am bound in duty (as beco- 
meth a Christian man) to perform, for the glory of God, in the first place, 
and next (according to Cicer) to acknowledge that, non nobis solum nati 
sumus, sed partim patria, partim parentes, partim amici vindicant. 

“For which cause I approve of the indeavours of my countrymen 
that have been studious to enlarge the territories of his majesties em- 
pire, by planting colonies in America. And of all these 1 must applaud 
the judgment of those that have made choice of this part, (whereof I 
now treat) being of all others most absolute, as I will make it appear 
hereafter by every parallel. Among those who have settled themselves 
in N. England, some have gone for conscience sake (as they professe) 
and I wish they may plant the gospel of Jesus Christ, as becometh them, 
without satisme or faction, whatsoever their former or present practi- 
ces are, which I intend not to justify, howsoever they have deserved (in 
my opinion) some commendations, in that they have furnished the coun- 
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try so commodiously in so short a time, although it has been for their 
own profit, yet posterity will taste the sweets of it, and that very so- 


dainly.” 

In a general survey of the country, our author tells us 
what trees are the growth of it, and talks freely of them, from 
the tall cedar to the hyssop on the wall. Indeed he seems to 
prefer the cedars which grow in the low grounds of Massa- 
chusetts, to those which grew upon Mount Libanus. He says 
likewise, that there are firre trees, and other materials for 


building many temples, * if there were any Solomons to be at 
the cost of them.” 


Of birds and feathered fowles, he gives a very particular 
account. These he describes from the swan sailing along 
the Merrimack, to the humming bird which sips the dew, or 
honey from the flowers. The humming bird is certainly one 
of the curiosities of New England, as small as a beetle, his 
bill sharp as a needle, and his feathers like silk, and of a 
changeable colour. 

In chapter fifth, he tells what beasts ranged the forests. 
Of the moose he gives a very particulardescription. “Itisa 
very large dear, faire head, broad falme, six feet between the 
tif. of the hornes, which grow curbing downwards, he is of the 
bigness of a great horse. Some have been seen eighteen hands 
high. They bring forth three faunes at once,” &c. 

As to the deaver, its industry, skill and strength, we can 
get as good an idea from Mr. Morton’s book, as from Car- 
ver’s travels, or any other modern production. After shew- 
ing how the beavers build their houses, he says, “ this beast is 
of a masculine virtue for the advancement of Priapus ; and is 
preserved also for a dish for the sachems or sagamores.” 

He describes the rattlesnake, which some call an adder, as 
no less hurtful than the adder of England ; but mentions oil 
as an antidote for its poison. ‘I have had my dog venom- 
ed with one of these, and so swelled, that I thought it would 
have been his death, but with one saucer of salted oil poured 
down his throat, he recovered. The like experiment was 
made upon a boy, that by chance had trod upon one of these, 
and the boy never the worse. Therefore it is a simplicity in 
any one that shall tell a bugbeare tale of horrour, of terrible 
serpents that are in the land. 

‘Mice, or mise there are good store, and my lady Wood- 
bees black grey Malkin may have pastime enough there: but 
for rats, the country by nature is troubled with none.” 
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Chapter 6th is of stones and minerals. 

He is persuaded that mines of tin will be found ;—he says 
indeed that they are known in these parts. Our author is 
like other travellers, who in describing things which they 
have known, mingle with their relation every thing they have 
heard of in other countries, either believing it is so, or ready 
to tell any story to engage and fix the attention. In this se- 
cond part of his book, he is indebted to Wood’s prospect.* 


(To be continued.) 


* Thos. Morton in this book quotes Wood, yet he is an earlier au- 
thor than Wood. The first edition of Morton’s book appeared with- 
out date or name of place ; but according to Meusel (Bibl. Hist. vol. 
x. in Anal. ad vol. iii. pt. 1. page 363.) it was really printed in 1632. 
This was.two years before the first edition of Mr. Woods’ New Eng- 
land’s Prospect, Lond. 1634. 4to. which Morton might have read before 
the second edition of his own book appeared, which is the edition here re- 
viewed.—Another edition of Wood was printed in 1635, so that there 
are two, Which we believe have never reached this country. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE, 


(Continued from page 356.) ( 
15. | axxouncr with peculiar pleasure, the following valua- 
ble collection of the Greek historians, who preceded Herodo- 
tus, which establishes the title of its learned editor to a dis- 
tinguished station among the most illustrious criticks :— 
“ Historicorum Graecorum antiquissimorum fragmenta, col- 
legit, emendavit, explicuit, ac de cujusque scriptoris aetate, 
ingenio, fide, commentatus est Frid. Creutzer, Eloquentiae, 
litterar. Graecar. et Lat. in Academia Heidelbergensi Profes- 
sor ordinarius.—Hecataei (Milessii) historica, itemque Charo- 
nis et Xanthi omnia.” (1806.) This is the first volume of the 
collection. The second is published, or will be speedily ; but 
I can say nothing of it, as I have not yet seen it. Indepen- 
dently on the remarkable criticism contained in this work, the 
reader will find the unedited notes of Gronovius, which were 
discovered in the margin of a copy of an old edition which is 
now in the possession of Mr.Creutzer. He is assisted in this 
splendid and laborious undertaking by Mr. Ch. Phil. Kayser, 
who had given a specimen of his critical skill in this depart- 
ment by his collection of the fragments.of Philetas of Cos. In 
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1803, Mr. Creutzer, then Professor at Marburgh, published 
a work, full of interesting mutter and new thoughts, entitled, 
‘© The historical composition of the Greeks, its origin and pro- 
gress.” (8vo. Leipsick, printed by Goeschen.) The charac- 
ters of the principal Greek historians, and their manner of 
writing, are here explained with much philosophy, learning, 
and perspiculty. 

16. A good Greek and Latin edition of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, by Mr. Neuernberger, was published at Nuremburg, in 
1807, and a translation of the same historian, by Mr. Borheck, 
of Duisburg, which was printed at Prague.—Editions of Thu- 
cydides and Xenofihon are announced, and editions of the trea- 
tise on “Incredibles” by Palefhatus, of the two books on 
Arithmetick by icomachus, of the Dionysiacks of Nonnus, 
&c. al! of them in the hands of skilful criticks. 

17. We have at last proceeded as far as Plato. The ho- 
nour of having given new energy as well as a new direction 
to the critical researches into the writings of the first of phi- 
losophers, unquestionably belongs to Mr. L. Frid. Heindorf, 
professor in the Gymnasium at Berlin. His dissertation : 
“ Specimen conjecturarum in Platonem,” published ten years 
since, produced this happy effect. From 1802 to 1805, Mr. 
Heindorff printed successively ten different dialogues of Plato, 
with a translation and Latin notes, conceived in the same spi- 
rit which had dictated his dissertation. These dialogues were 
collected and reprinted at Berlin in three vols. (1806.) From 
him we expect the remainder of the works of Plato. A va- 
riorum edition of the Phedo, by Mr. Buchlin, was printed at 
Halle in 1804 The Refudblick has been twice edited ; by 
Mr. Ast (Jena, 1804) and by Mr. J. J. Stutzmann (Erlangen 
1805.) (Prof. Ast aJso published, in 1806, the Phaedrus and 
Prothagoras.) The principal work on Platois by Mr. Schley- 
ermacher, which we shall notice under the fourth article. But 
there is another important treatise, which must not be forgot- 
ten: “In Platonis qui vulgo fertur Mingem ejusdemque li- 
bros priores de legibus ad virum illustrem Fr. A. Wolfium, 
commentabatur Aug. Boeck, badensis.”’ (Halle, 1806.) Mr. 
Boeckh, now professor at the university of Heidelberg, where 
classical studies and principally criticism flourish in full luxu- 
riance, has confirmed by new proofs, the opinion advanced by 
Mr. Wolf, and adopted by Mr. Schleyermacher ; that the 
‘‘ Minos’’ is improperly atiriputed to Plato. In this disserta- 
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tion he has thrown an entirely new light on the subject.—Mr. 
Boechk has just published a “ Specimen editionis Timaei, 
Platonis dialogi,” (33 pp 4to.) which has created a general 
desire to see the remainder. ' 

18. Mr. Davi Schultz, a young humanist of Halle, has re- 
cently exhibited talents, from which we have a right to expect 
much hereafter. Valkenaer, the famous disciple of Hemsier- 
fuis, had asserted, but without supporting his opinion by 
proofs, that the last chapter of the Cyrofiedia was not Xeno- 
fihon’s, but the work of the same author, whose apology for 
Socrates and several other tracts had passed currently as Xe- 
nofihon’s.—Several criticks had confessed that they found no- 
thing to justify the assertion hazarded by Valkenaer, and Fis- 
cher alone dared to advance a few observations in its favour, 
in his Commentary, printed by Kuinael. Mr. Schultz has ex- 
amined this subject thoroughly in his treatise, ‘* De Cyropae- 
diae epilogo Xenopfthonti abjudicando.” (Halis. Saxon, 1806.) 

19. “ Meletematum criticarum specimen primum, Déony- 
sit Halicarhassensis artem rhetoricam tractans. Scripsit G. H. 
Schaefer, Lipsiensis.” (Lips. 1806.) a small work, but fall 
of new and acute remarks, and containing corrections and in- 
terpretations of the text of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
author, a professor in the university of Leipsick, had long 
since many claims on the respect of the learned world, for his 
rare talents in criticism. He has recently published an edi- 
tion of the treatise, “De compositione verborum,” by the 
same Dionysius, with variorum notes. In this very elegant 
and valuable edition the reader will find the above essay, 
“ Meletematum, etc.’’ The notes are by Syléurgius, Hudson, 
Upton, Reiske, and the editor. The translation is by Bacon, 
revised by Upton, but so altered by Mr. Schaefer, that it has 
almost lost its identity. Mr. H. A. Schott published at Leip- 
sick, in 1804, a very valuable edition of the treatise * De arte 
rhetorica.” 

20. We shall now proceed to notice some of the most re- 
markable works on the Greek language and itstheory. In 
1806, Prof. Harigs of Erlangen issued the second volume of 
his “ Supplementa ad introductionem in historiam linguae 
Graecae.” This new volume contains several important ad- 
ditions and emendations. But this truly classical work, by 
one of the most respectable veterans in elegant literature, is 
so well known, that I do not feel myself at liberty to detail its 
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contents. I will only add, that Mr. Harlés has just published 
an abridgment of his great work entitled ‘ Introductio in 
literarum Graecae linguae, in usum studiosae juventutis con- 
scripta.” (1808.) 

21. The same Mr. Schaefer has this year published a new 
edition of the “ Ellipses Graecae,” by Laméert Bos, in which 
the reader will find assembled the valuable labours, not of 
the present editor only, but of Schwebel, Schaetigen, Bern- 
hold, Leisner, Michatlis, Storch, on this grammarian, who, al- 
though a,modern, possesses all the authority of an ancient, so 
that we may consider this a variorum edition. However, we 
must not forget to read with this treatise another of the first 
rank in point of merit, and which detects some errours in Du 
Bos ; **G. Hermanni Dissertatio de Ellipsi et Pleonasmo in 
Graeca lingua.” Itis printed in the first volume of the *“ Mu- 
seum antiquitatis studiorum, by Mr. Wolf (1808) from page 
95 to 235. 

22. Mr. Weiske, an eminent professor in the celebrated 
school of Pforta, in Saxony, published at Leipsick, in 1807, a 
valuable work, called “ Pleonasmi Graeci, sive commentarius 
de vocibus quae in sermone Graeco abundare dicuntur.” (1 
vol. 8vo.) 

23. The publick are indebted to Mr. K. F.C. Wagner, pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in the Carolinum college at Bruns- 
wick, for a respectable treatise on the “ Greek accent.” (1 
vol. 8vo. printed at Helmstedt, 1807. 

24. The best spirit of modern criticism has been exhibited 
in the systems of grammar. Particularly since Professor 
Trendelenbourg of Dantzick published, in 1782, his * Elements 
of the Greek language,” a palpable improvement has appear- 
ed in that science. Among the last Greek grammars pro- 
duced by the German school, we must particularly notice 
those by Buttmann, by Jakobs, and by Matthiae, which is not 
only the last, but undoubtedly the most perfect. (Leipsick, 
1808.) We notice also, that Mr. Zhiersch, professor of the an- 
cient languages in the gymnasium of Gottingen, has publish- 
ed in seven folio pages, several very ingenious grammatical 
tables, which exhibit a new method, more simple and sure to 
teach the paredigma of the Greek verbs ;—and we remark as 
a general observation, that if the professors of the different 
universities, have published the greatest number of critical 
editions of the Greek classicks ; the instructers of the gymna- 
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sia and other inferiour schools, have published more treatises 
on grammar which proves that they both enter into the spirit 
of their duties. 

25. 1 conclude by recommending to the attention of the 
Hellenist a new edition of the Greek and German Dictionary, 
by Professor Schneider, of Franckfert-on-the-Oder, which has 
been recently printed at Leipsick in two quarto volumes. 
This is undoubtedly the most perfect and philosophical Greek 
lexicon extant. It may perhaps be objected to it, that it is 
not in Latin,* but it is a fact that German translates Greek 
more accurately than Latin. On this account German is ab- 
solutely indispensable for a Hellenist, who intends to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with his science. Mr. Boissonade men- 
tioned this lexicon in the Journal de Empire (Feb. 1808) 
with the respect it merits. Its author exhibits an entire ac- 
quaintance with criticism, philology, and antiquities. He has 
been known in the literary world more than thirty years by 
his treatises, generally written in Latin, on different classicks, 
such as Pindar, Anacreon, Strabo, Oppian, Plutarch, and on 
the several branches of natural history among the ancients, 
and finally by his edition of the “Scriptores rei rusticae vete- 
res,” which was printed at Leipsick in the latter part of the 
last century, in nine parts. 8vo. 

Besides this remarkable work, a valuable Greek and Latin 
Dictionary has been published by Mr. Born. We have al- 
ready noticed the ‘“‘ Lexicon Xenophonteum,” by Srurtz, and 
the “ Lexicon Herodoteum,” by Borheck, &c. There are 
many other works of the same kind, which we must pass over 
in silence, as we have mentioned the most valuable. 





From the (London) Monruty MaGaziIne. 


On the 24th of February, at an auction in the capital, there 
was sold a Greek manuscript, collected by one of his majes- 
ty’s foreign ministers, at the island of Patmos, in the Archi- 
pelago. Itis a folio volume, in appropriate classical binding, 
vellum, with rich gold Ionick border, and gilt edges, and con- 
tains upwards of seven hundred and eighty pages, on cotton pa- 
per ; with, generally, twenty-nine lines of text, in a two-inch 
margin on each page ; illustrated by about sixty illuminated 
figures. The principal title is, AOHNAIOY NEP! MHXANH- 


* The Latin translation is however, frequently annexed: 
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MATON, which is followed by several treatises on similar sub- 
jects, by other writers. Concerning the first author, Lempri- 
ere, in his Classical Dictionary says, “Athenaeus was a Roman 
general, in the age of Gallienus, who Is supposed to have writ- 
ten a book on military engines.”” In Fabricii Bibliotheca Grae- 
ca, vol. v. the title of this book stands No. 143 in the cata- 
logue of Greek manuscripts belonging to the royal Neapolitan 
library. This manuscript is written in three different hands, 
but all fair, and thus dated at the end: “ Finished on 7 May, 
1545.’ But the characters at the beginning evidently denote 
an antiquity of at Jeast a century anteriour to that date ; and 
it will doubtless occur to the recollection of the learned, that 
the late Porson pronounced Greek manuscripts of that age to 
be equal to Latin works of the ninth century. On the first 
page is written, in more modern Greek, “ This present book 
belongs to the God-trodden mountain Sinai.” The sum for 
which it was sold was sixty-one guineas. 


A Literary and Philosophical Society has just been establish- 
ed in the populous village of Hackney. It consists of three clas- 
ses, none of which is limited : 1. Ordinary members who con- 
tribute to the funds, enjoy the use of the books, &c. 2. Honou- 
rary membets, consisting of such gentlemen whose association 
may reflect honour on the society, and whose opinion of the la- 
bours of its members may be suchas toimpress them with sen- 
timents of respect for this mark of regard. 3. Those whose 
attachment to Itterature may entitle them to become mem- 
bers, but whose finances would prevent their contributing to 
the subscriptions for the support of the society. To these 
jast, the library will be open gratis. It is intended that the 
meetings on Tuesday evenings shall be principally occupied 
by literary conversations, and reading such papers on scienti- 
fick or literary subjects, as the society may be favoured with. 
The subjects for conversation, or books for the Jibrary, are to 
comprehend the mathematicks, natural philosophy and histo- 
ry, chemistry, polite literature, antiquities, civil history, bio- 
eraphy, questions of general law and policy, commerce, and 
the arts ; but religion, the practical branches of the law and 
physick, British politicks, and indeed all politicks of the day, 
shall be deemed prohibited subjects. The purchase of philo- 
sophical instruments, and patronizing lectures on philosophi- 
cal subjects, form part of the plan of the society. The sub- 
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scription is fixed at one guinea per annum for ordinary mem- 
bers, and the last Monday in March is appointed for the annu- 
al general meeting of the society. 


= 


EDITORS’ NOTE. 
We have received an obituary notice of the late Hon. Samuel Dexter, 


and regret that it came too late for this number. We shall give ita 
veady insertion in our next. 
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NEW WORKS. 


* Ten Hints addressed to wise men ; concerning the dispute which 
ended, on Nov. 8, 1809, in the dismission of Mr. Jackson, the British 
Minister to the United states. Boston ; John Eliot, pp 115 8vo. 

* Two Dissertations—First, The Nature and Constitution of the Law, 
which was given to Adam in Paradise ; designed to shew what was the 
effect of the disobedience—Second, The scene of Christ in the Garden 
of Gethsemane ; designed to shew the nature of the Cup, which he 
prayed might pass from him. By David Sanford, a. M. pastor of a church 
in Medway, Massachusetts Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

* An Account of the Rise, Progress, and present State of the Boston 
Female Asylum, together with the Act of Incorporation ; also, the Bye- 
Laws, and Rules and Kegulations, adopted by the Board of Managers. 
Boston ; Russell and Cutler. 

* A Discourse delivered at the Funeral of the Rev. David Sanford, 
A. M. late pastor of the second church in Medway, who died April 7th, 
1810, aetatis 73 By Nathaniel Emmons, p. vp. pastor of the Church in 
Franklin. Boston; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

* Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, on the subject of Ame- 
rican Manufactures, prepared in obedience to resolution of the House 
of Representatives, April 19, 1810, Referred to Mr. Macon, Mr. Pitkin, 
Mr. Fisk, and Mr. Clopton. Boston ; John Eliot, jun. 

* A Sermon preached April 27th, 1810, at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Seth F. Swift, to the pastoral care of the second Congregational Church 
in Nantucket. By John Simpkins, a. m. pastor of the church in Brew- 
ster. Published at the request of the hearers. Boston ; John Eliot, jr. 

* A Discourse delivered in Wethersfield, at the Funeral of the Hon. 
John Chester, Esq. who died Nov. 4, 1809, in the 61st year of his age. By 
John Marsh, p. pv. pastor of the first church in Wethersfield. Published 
by the request of the bereaved family. Hartford ; Hudson and Good- 
win. 

* Sermon preached before his Excellency the Governour, and the Ho- 
nourable Legislature of the State of Connecticut, convened at Hartford, 


* Such books, pamphlets, ete, as are designated by this mark (*) may be found atthe Bos- 
ton Athenacum. 
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on the Anniversary Election, May 10,1810. By John Eliot, a. m. pastor 
of a church in Guilford. Hartford ; Hudson and Goodwin, 

* An Essay on the Establishment of a Chancery Jurisdiction in Mas- 
sachusetts. Boston ; Farrand, Mallory and Co. 

* A Sermon preached at Boston, before his Excellency Christopher 
Gore, Governour, his Honour David Cobb, Lieutenant Governour, the 
Council and Legislature, upon the Annual Election, May 30, 1810.—By 
Klijah Parish, p p. pastor of the church in Byfield. Boston ; printed 
by subscription. 

* an Address, delivered before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Society, June 1. By James Richardson. Boston ; Russell and Cutler. 

* A Sermon delivered before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
at their eleventh annual meeting in Boston, May 29, 1810. By Jacob 
Norton, a. M. Pastor of the first church in Weymouth. ‘To which is 
added, au Appendix, containing some Observations on the character of 
Antichrist, drawn up by the Hon. Richard Cranch, Esq. a. a.s. Boston; 
Lincoln and Edmands. 

* The Opinion of Judge Cooper on the Effect of a Sentence of a Fo- 
reign Court of Admiralty. Published with his permission, by Alex. Jas. 
Dallas. New York; R. M’Dermot. 

*Papers for 1810, communicated to the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Agriculture. Published by the Trustees. Boston ; Russell 
and Cutler. 

* The Simplicity that is in Christ, and the danger of its being corrupt- 
ed. A Sermon preached in Boston, at the annual convention of the 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts, May 31, 1810. 8vo. pp. 38. 
John sliot, jr. 

NEW EDITIONS. 


* Sermons on various subjects, evangelical, devotional and practical, 
adapted to the promotion of Christian Piety, Family Keligion, and Youth- 
ful Virtue. By Joseph Lathrop, pb. pb. pastor of the first church in West- 
Springfield. Second edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 

* An Exposition of the conduct of France towards America, illustrat- 
ed by cases decided in the Council of Prizes in Paris. By Lewis Gold- 
smith, Notary Publick, author of Mr. D’Hauterieve’s “Etat de la France 
ala Fin de Pan 3. New York; E. Sargeant. 

An Explanation of the Conduct of France towards America. New 
York ; E. Sargeant. 

* the Lake of Killarney, in2vols. By Anna Maria Porter. Boston; 
W. M’llhenney. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


In press, and will be speedily published by Wm M’lIlhenny, the fol- 
lowing new novels, by celebrated authors, viz. The Scottish Chiefs, a 
romance, by Miss Jane Porter, author of ihaddeus of Warsaw, and Ke- 
marks on Sidney’s Aphorisms.—T ales of Real Life, forming a sequel to 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life —The Wife, or Model for 
Women, a tale by Mrs, Edgeworth.— he Libertine Husband, translat- 
ed from the French of Madam de Stael Holstein, author of ‘* Delphine,” 
Corinna, &c.—The House of Osma and Almeria, or Convent of ot. Ilde- 
fonso, a tale, by Regina Maria Roche, author of the Children of the Ab- 
bey, Discarded Son, &c.—Chevalier de Versenai, a novel, translated 
from the French of Madam Cottin, author of Elizabeth, or the Exiles of 
Siberia, &c. &c. 

S. Etheridge, of Charlestown, proposes to publish by subscription; 
Calmet’s great Dictionary of the Bible. 4 vols. quarto. 
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